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For the Christian Spectator. 
On Early Religious Education. 


In the following remarks, the wri- 
ier goes on the assumption that a 
proper education of the young, in- 
cludes that which is religious, as well 
as that which is literary, and princi- 
pally the former. It is unnecessary 
with our views of the subject, and in 
these enlightened times, to speak of 
the education of youth, as confined 
chiefly to the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding—to the purposes of em- 
bellishment and taste—and to a 
preparation for passing through life 


with the honours and emoluments of 


this world. The only education 
which christians should deem ade- 
quate, is an education for eternity, 
including as auxiliary to it, whatev- 
er fits a person for the various offices 
of secular life. 

We should consider, that each of 
these objects is to be aimed at, by 
means of early discipline ; though 
the latter as greatly subordinate to 
the former. In order to the above, 
‘'t would be necessary ina degree, 
to adopt separate methods of proce- 
dure ; yet this should be done with 
as little counteraction of each oth- 
er as possible. 

Where we design to inspire a 
taste for literature, for instance, keep- 
ing in view the paramount concern 
of religion, we should be obligea to 
employ means necessarily dissimilar, 
at least to a certain extent. Buta 
wise parent, or teacher, would make 
it his care, in the mean time, to give 
such cautions in regard to secular 
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learning, as would serve to counter- 
act any hurtful tendency, which the 
pursuit of it might have on religious 
feeling and practice. The same thing 
may be observed with respect to any 
other subordinate object, (if not des- 
tructive to the great end of educa- 
tion,) which is proposed in the dis- 
cipline of the young,—such as polite- 
ness, genteel carriage, and external 
accomplishments in general. Some 
means peculiar and distinct from 
what an education purely religious 
must require, we should consider to 
be necessary. This second set of 
means might not be directly favora- 
ble to the great end 5; but by seasona- 
ble cautions given, might not prove 
tobe actually injurious. The sub- 
ordinate object being lawful and the 
means innocent, they would both be 
sanctified by the superior yalue of 
the grand governing object, 

Understanding then that what is to 
be sought in early education, is the 
best good of our entire beings, I will 
proceed to state the manner, in which 
such education should be conducted, 
so asto attain that end. I will first 
mention some general principles, that 
will apply equally to valuable secu- 
lar purposes and to spiritual good, as 
attained by means of eaily educa- 
tion. 

One principle of considerable im- 
portance is, that whatever is im- 
pressed on the young mind should be 
impressed systematically. Whether it 
be the cultivation of a science, or the 
observation of moral rules and pre- 
cepts, the utility of systematic im- 
pression or instruction must be seen 
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by every person. It is in fact the 
only probable way of obtaining the 
objectin view. A discipline which 
is only desultory and occasional—a 
design which is taken up and laid 
aside as often as the minds of some 
people change, will effect little ex- 
cept mischief. It must be pursued 
every day as it arises, or at certain 
regular periods, forming a connected 
series of effort. And this, if possi- 
ble, isto be so done on the part of the 
parent or teacher, as to produce a 


corresponding effect on the minds of 


his children, or pupils. Being taught 
in this manner, habits of a salutary 
character will be likely to be formed. 
System produces attention, regulari- 
ty, facility, expertness, and pleasure, 
in the application of the mind to any 
subject. And where habits in these 
particulars, are acquired in early life, 
they are of incalculable importance 
to the person. They are seldom a- 
bandoned in subsequent life. The 
ease both of the educator and the ed- 
ucated, whatever be the object, espe- 
cially if it be the practice of religious 
duties, will be consulted by pursuing 
system. 

A second important principle ap- 
plicable alike to the pursuits of time, 
and to preparation for eternity is, that 
whatever is learned by the young, 
should be fudly and thoroughly \earn- 
ed. Whatever is acquired, though 
it be but little in quantity, should be 
well understood. From the investi- 

ation of any subject, the mind 
should not depart dissatisfied, if sat- 
isfaction can be attained. Certainty 
should be despaired of, only from 
the impossibility of finding it. This 
principle differs from the one first 
mentioned in having reference to sin- 
gle things. System refers to con- 
nected exertions as applied to sub- 
jects generally. ‘That which is even 
systematically pursued, may not be 
thoroughly acquirea in every in- 
stance: though the habit generated 
by systematic attention is peculiarly 
favorable to fulness of research. To 
half learn, or to half do a thing, 
whether in the concerns of life or 
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those of salvation, is scarcely prefera- 
ble to anentire ignorance or neglect 
of the same. One of the most emi. 
nent men in our country is known to 
have ascribed whatever he possesses 
of intellectual worth to the early hab- 
it inspired by parental care, of neve; 
leaving any subject until he had fully 
investigated it. ; 

The third general principle which 
I would suggest concerning the man- 
ner, in which the early discipline o: 
children should be conducted is, that 
they should be taught in a degree to 
educate themselves. Whether it res. 
pect intellectual or moral cultiva- 
tion, an important point will be 
gained, when they are made to fee] 
that their own voluntary efforts are 
required, and that the business of 
education does not altugether consist 
in what is done for them, but toa 
great extent in what is done by them. 
It is an object in learning a child to 
walk, for instance, to cause him to 
help himself—to induce him to ven- 
ture forward, and make trial ot 
his own strength or skill. Thus he 
learns the powers inherent in him---to 
use his limbs, and to move as he 
pleases. So, in cultivating the un- 
derstanding or heart—in training the 
whole man, it should be an object tc 
inspire those who are in early life with: 
a just confidence in their own pow- 
ers, and to inculcate the necessity o! 
personal exertion and the reality o/ 
personal responsibility in regard to 
success. There isa method of pre- 
senting a subject to the young, which 
is calculated to put their own pow- 
ers in requisition, in order to com- 
prehend it. This is done in the fa- 
miliar way of asking questions—ot 
desiring them to give their own views 
of a subject, and suggesting answers 
so nearly resembling those we would 
elicit from them, that they will not 
fail to perceive what is required. 
This is such an exercise of their pow- 
ers, whatever may be the subject o! 
investigation, as promises. to prepare 
them for the severer application and 
the enhanced responsibility of ma 
turer years. 
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The fourth general principle of im- 
portance to the culture both of the 
mind and of the heart is, that the 
subjects presented to the attention of 
children, should be suited to the 
yatural developement of their ca- 
pacities. It would be but a loss of 
our labour to invert, inany degree, 
the order of nature in regard to the 
objects of their study or pursuit. 
Their minds are formed, so as to ac- 
quire at first, simple ideas. Conver- 
sant with the objects of sense, they 
are capable ofa lively perception of 
them, and their susceptible nature 
may be turned to a good account, in 
laying the foundations, or implant- 


ing the elementary principles, both . 


of secular and spiritual knowledge. 
Should we therefore at too early a 
period, cause them to attend to sub- 
jects which require the remoter and 
more difficult process of the mind, 
such as judgment, abstraction, and 
reflection, we should but disgust or 
discourage them. ‘The more simple 
subjects and truths, as well in reli- 
sion as in science, which would call 
into exercise, more especially, their 
powers of perception and memory, 
should first demand their attention. 
In regard to so interesting a point as 
the existence of the Deity for in- 
stance, instead of the dryness of ab- 
stract terms and abstract reasoning, 
perhaps it would be better to produce 
the conviction of this momentous 
truth, in some such way, as_ that 
which Dr. Beattie has recorded of 
himself as having employed. Io the 
most happy manner, he taught his 
son to infer the existence of the great 
first Cause, from the marks of contri- 
vance and design in the works of 
creation. This he did by pointing 
out to the child the resemblance 
which they bore to the indications of 
design exhibited, on a small scale 
indeed, in the initials of the child’s 
name, formed by the growing of cer- 
tain garden seeds which had _ been 
purposely so planted, and to the ob- 
servation of which the latter was 
brought at the proper time. It might 
serve as a suitable introduction, to a 
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knowledge of those more complex 
truths, which are so essential to hu- 
man happiness, and the salvation of 
the soul, to inculcate first, some sim- 
ple maxim, which should strike the 
mind as proper, without a long pro- 
cess of reasoning; such for instance 
as the following: a lie is disgraceful— 
obedience to parents is praise-worthy. 
I mention these moral apothegms, 
not from any belief of their superiori- 
ty to others of a similar nature, but 
from the circumstance, that the 
enlightened philosopher above men- 
tioned, has informed us that the first 
things of a religious character which 
he taught his child, were to obey his 
parents, and tell the truth. But in 
order to the above, the powers of the 
mind must be carefully watched, so 
as to suit our instructions to their 
natural developement. 

The last geueral principle which I 
shall suggest, concerning the manner 
in which the education of children 
should be conducted is, that what- 
ever they learn, they should be 
taught to apply to its practical uses. 
Otherwise taught, that which they 
acquire will answer no good pur- 
pose. Learning, and a speculative 
knowledge of the truth, without prac- 
tice, will make a person only useless 
or contemptible. ‘The one will not 
make him wise—the other will not 
constitute him religious. It is evi- 
dently the design of our rational con- 
stitution, that we should not rest, 
barely in filling the mind with ideas 
or knowledge. If speculation were 
that which principally concerned us, 
we should have been formed with dif- 
ferent powers, and been made to feel 
different wants, from those we now 
possess. We should have been so 
constituted, that we could live with- 
out food, and be happy without ac- 
tion. Aside from the pleasure of 
making intellectual gains, our Crea- 
tor has evidently marked out a nobler 
use which knowledge is intended to 
subserve. It was designed as the 
means of holy benevolent action, and 
as the natural conductor to it. There 
have been however, men of gigantic 
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strength of intellect—and men capa- 
ble from their acquaintance with all 
the branches of knowledge, of reach- 
ing the heights of practical wisdom, 
who have been distinguished only for 
what they knew, not for what they 
have done. Amidst all the riches, 
and all the capabilities ofa cultivated 
understanding, they have discovered 
in practical measures, where their su- 
perior endowments would have been 
of use tothem, an inexpertness, not 
to say an imbecility, which never 
formed the reproach of many who 
possessed but half their intellectual 
size. Children should be strenuous- 
ly taught to avoid such a perversion 
of the design of their education. 
Whatever they are made acquainted 
with, in matters either of science or 
teligion, they should be taught to con- 
sider as having reference to the great 
and solemn practical purposes of life. 

Having mentioned some general 
principles, applicable alike to the 
subordinate and to the main ends of 
education, I will now suggest a few 
things that will have a more par- 
ticular reference to the latter. How 
shall the education of children be 
conducted, so as to answer its great 
and ultimate design,—the weltare of 
the immortal soul ? What is there to 
be done, tnat shall satisfy parental 
anxiety and fulfil parental duty, on 
this most interesting of all concerns ? 
By what discipline, shall the minds of 
children be prepared, to come under 
the influence of our holy religion and 
to enjoy its hopes? 

On this branch of my subject, I 
would first observe, in a summary 
manner, that in order to educate chil- 
dren religiously, sucH A METHOD 
SHOULD BE ADOPTED AS IS DEMAND- 
ED BY THE FACT OF THEIR NATU- 
RAL DEPRAVITY. ‘This is a_ fact 
too momentous to be overlooked. 
According as it is assumed or not, 
as the basis of a system of edu- 
cation, that system must be con- 
sidered as correct or indefensible. 
It cannot be proper to educate de- 
praved creatures, as though they 
were under the influence of holy prin- 
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ciples, or as though they might readi- 
ly and spontaneously come under 
such an influence. The aversion of 
children to serious subjects, is to be 
met ina peculiar way. What would 
be successful, in any different condi. 
tion of human nature, would not and 
could not be successful here. From 
nothing short of the means of divine 
appointment or permission, can we 
expect the accomplishment of our 
design. So far as concerns the par- 
ticular form in which those means 
are to be employed, undoubtedly as 
much pleasantness and accommoda- 
tion as are consistent with faithful- 
ness, should be intermingled with it. 

The above must suffice, as a gene- 
ral observation, on the manner in 
which divinely appointed or author- 
ized means are tobe employed. Of 
their importance and necessity we 
must be persuaded, as well as of the 
fact of depravity, on which they are 
founded. Concerning neither of 
these, can I here be required to ad- 
duce proof. The doctrine of the 
native alienation of the heart from 
God, I shall take for granted. It is 
true, that education is designed to 
commence its operations before this 
dreadful principle pointedly exhibits 
itself; and hence it would seem to be 
employed without its proper object. 
But it is to be remarked that educa- 
tion is intended to operate as a pre- 
ventive, so far as may be, of the 
evil. The very commendation of 
early religious discipline is, that it 
keeps the workings of depravity in 
check. It aims to root out as they 
arise, the noxious weeds from the 
soil of the human heart; and to plant 
and rear in it a nobler growth. — It is 
designed by the grace and blessing of 
God, to alter the whole man—to 
make a polluted, unlovely creature, 
a subject of grace, and an heir of 
heaven. On the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, we know that we are depen- 
dent; but what is more consolatory 
than the thought, that in order to ef- 
fect the object we have such a pow- 
erful operator P 

The native character of children 
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being such as has been supposed, 
one thing to be done in tr::ining them 
for eternity, is to give them direct 
religious instruction. The way to 
understand religion, either as a specu- 
lation, or as a system of practice, is 
the same as to understand any other 
proper subject of enquiry. It is 
first by indoctrination. If we wish 
to cultivate the intellect of youth, we 
teach them the rudiments of science 
and literature—if we wish them to 
acquire the knowledge of a mechanic 
art, we instruct them, or procure 
others to instruct them, in the prin- 
ciples of that art. The same me- 
thod must be adopted in regard to an 
acquaintance with religion. The 
state of childhood preeminently fa- 
vourable for this object, is by all 
means to be secured. Ideas then 
acquired, and impressions then made 
by instruction, will seldom be lost or 
eradicated. Necessary, however, as 
instruction Is on either subject, it is 
peculiarly necessary, on the subject 
of religion. ‘There is no such fond- 
ness for the latter as that with which 
ardent and aspiring youth stray in 
the fields of fancy, or regale them- 
selves in the paths of learning with 
its fragrance and its flowers. Ele- 
gance and taste, and the*@ascinations 
of art, are nut here to be expected, 
or if found in any degree, are to be 
regarded as possessing only seconda- 
ry importance. 

The aversion of the natural heart 
to religion, is manifest from the be- 
ginning. Children naturally dislike 
it, and they are not to be won over to 
listen to its demands, and to be mod- 
elled by its rules, without the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of the 
teacher, and certainly not without the 
blessing of God upon those efforts. 
Darkness of views on religious sub- 
jects will pervade their minds, with- 
out especial care and without  in- 
struction given upon instruction. Ex- 
planation repeated as often as occa- 
sion demands, can alone save us from 
errours or false impressions, otherwise 
prolonged perhaps through life. Sub- 
jects not seasonably cleared up, will 
nnfavourably affect our mental asso- 
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ciations for years together. In this 
light it will be seen that religious in- 
struction imparted at an early age 
and extended to every subject that 
may be deemed important or neces- 
sary, is a prime agent in the moral 
discipline of the mind. 

Another thing to be done in the 
training up of children for eternity 
is, the exercise towards them of dat- 
ly care and watchfulness, respecting 
their religious temper and conduct. 
li should be seen to, with an anxiety 
which the importance of the subject 
demands, that they are not suffered 
to run into the ways of evil, at least 
into open immorality and vice. From 
the latter, they may in most instan- 
ces be saved by judicious manage- 
ment, and by timely cautions and 
restraints. Certainly nothing that 
may reasonably be expected to pro- 
duce this effect, should be left untri- 
ed. ‘The consequences only of such 
a prevention—only of this negative 
form of virtue, are highly important, 
whether present character or the 
prospect of at length coming under 
the influence of experimental reli- 
gion, be considered. This object 
therefore, but more especially the ul- 
terior object, parents should be anx- 
ious to secure. As their children 
through the corruption of nature are 
inclined to be wayward and refracto- 
ry, to indulge their caprices and ill 
humours, to desert trom God, and to 
neglect the things that pertain to sal- 
vation ; so let them in these evil ten- 
dencies meet with a continual res- 
traint. Let expostulation, warning, 
rebuke, and all the hopeful forms of 
discipline, be zealously employed, to 
reclaim them to duty and to happi- 
ness. Let each growing excrescence 
in the moral constitution be cut off. 
each rising tumour be opened and 
probed to the bottom, before deform- 
ity or corruption shall have swollen 
to its possible extent. Let the 
thoughts of the Infinite Agent be 
made to possess their minds, and thus 
through grace, breaking down the 
strong barriers of depravity, let it 


pour its mighty tide over all their 
consciousness. 
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Another thing to be done in the 
education of children for eternity is, 
to excite them to their duty by the 
application of proper motives of 
action. ‘The young are indoctrinated 
in the truths of religion, and watched 
over in their morals oftentimes with 
less effect than might be expected, on 
account of the impropriety of the 
motives that are urged, or the omis- 
sion of those that might be urged 
upon them. For their engagement 
in a course of obedience and duty, 
what is offered as a stimulus? Very 
frequently that which contradicts the 
whole spirit of christianity. The 
motive in religion is all-important in 
itself, and in the divine sight. It is 
that which imparts to every christian 
virtue its beauty, and its use. It is 
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duct. Although such motives are 
correct in themselves, and necessary 
in their proper place, they are not so 
peculiar to christianity, as to make it 
safe, or efficacious to offer only them. 
A prominent place in a system of 
education is due to those motives, 
which are so frequently and power- 
fully addressed to man in the Bible: 
such as the divine command, the love 
of God in Christ—the compassion 
and mercy of the Saviour—his works 
and sufferings for us—the divine care 
and inspection—our accountableness 
and the like. 

Imitation of persons eminent for 
their moral excellence is, in another 
form, a motive of considerable force, 
and sanctioned by the highest au- 
thority. This should be submitted 


; ee 


that, without which nothing in moral 
conduct can be acceptable with God. 
The motives urged upon youth to at- 


to the minds of the young, in order 
to win them over to walk in the same 
paths of rectitude. Nor is it when 
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tain to excellence, are sometimes 
such, as operating on the mind, would 
abuse and adulterate the excellence 
which is proposed. Is any thing 
like fame, applause, the esteem of 
men, or worldly consequence, to be 
urged, or even touched upon? Some 
grave moralists, and some mora- 
lizing divines, have been not a little 
profuse on such topics. We should 
perhaps, not be fond of saying much 
on the temporal good of an innocent 
nature, consequential on the posses- 
sion of piety, urging the same asa 
motive to that end. 

Emulation also, so powerful a mo- 
tive to exertion, is yet hardly fit to 
hold a place in any scheme of chris- 
tian education. The Authour of chris- 
tianity seems not to give it the weight 
of his sanction ; and the desire of be- 
ing superiour to others for its own sake, 


properly explained, to be confounded 
with the motive which emulation sup- 
plies. Imitation of example is not 
a desire to be equal to others, or to 
surpass them, merely for the sake of 
such equality, or superiority: but it 
is a desire simply to attain the excel- 
lence which it contemplates, because 
that excellence is a deserving object; 
and in thjs sense not only supposes 
other motives, but directly excludes 
emulation. It certainly looks likea 
contradiction to say, that the moral 
elevation of an Edwards for instance 
can be attained, when the attainment 
as a selfish good is the great incen- 
tive to exertion, and not the conse- 
quence of such exertion under the 
operation of other and nobler princi- 
ples. Among the examples to be 
proposed for imitation, it is needless 
to say, that our blessed Saviour’s is 


all-important, and that it immensely 
surpasses every other. 

Again: to train up children in 
reference to their spiritual and eter- 
nal interests, it is necessary to add 
the weight of the lawful exercise of 
parental authority, and the attractions 
of a life corresponding with our in- 
structions and labours. The authori- 
ty vested in parents over children, is 


as a selfish gratification, is, on the 
face of it, rather suspicious. It 
seems incompatible, alike with that 
self-denial which we are bound to 
exercise in relation to ourselves, and 
with that benevolence which we are 
required to exercise towards others. 
Nor is it sufficient to urge the propri- 
ety, the fitness, or the amiableness 
and beauty of right and holy con- 
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4 wise provision of Heaven, though 
liable like other ordinances salutary 
‘n themselves, to be perverted through 
human depravity. Properly exer- 
cised, that is to say, exercised agree- 
ably to the intention of the Divine 
Being in this trust, itis absolute; and 
children, so long as they are in their 
minority, should be made to know 
that submission to the will of their 
parents cannot be dispensed with. 
Implicit obedience, they must learn, 
is the first law of the filial condition. 
In some ages and countries, the 
claims of parental authority have 
been unlimited. Fathers at Rome 
had the power of life and death over 
their children. At Sparta, every 
man had a right to correct another 
man’s child. 

Such an extension of authority, 
however, as these instances imply, 
can neither be proper nor necessary 
for the ends in view in the parental 
relation. It is sufficient that pa- 
rents, and parents only, or guardians, 
have the right, in a private manner, 
of correcting children,—of inflicting 
corporeal or other punishment, not 
permanently affecting life, health, or 
members. For the possession of 
this right, they are indebted to the 
evident expressions of the divine 
will; and the dependent and helpless 
state of children subjects them suf- 
ficiently for the purposes of salu- 
tary restraint, to the power of their 
natural or civilly appointed guardi- 
ans. The authority then with which 
they who have the care of youth— 
the authority with which parents es- 
pecially, are armed, should, in a 
righteous and dispassionate manner, 
be employed in restraining them 
from vice and encouraging them in 
goodness. Both punishments and 
rewards should be apportioned, as 
nearly as may be, to the nature and 
degree of their crimes, or of their 
obedience. No other general rule 
can be laid down which will apply 
toall cases, without exception. The 
particular dispositions and temper of 
children endlessly vary; and the on- 
ly plan that can be safely adopted, 
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is to make the circumstances of the 
particular case, our guide in the ap- 
plication of rewards and punish- 
ments. It needs only to be added, 
that if any difference of treatment is 
to be made by parents in regard to 
the different periods of the minority 
of their children, the better method 
perhaps would be, as was done with 
regard to Locke by his Father, to 
keep them at the greater distance, or 
to exercise towards them the severer 
authority at first, and afterwards to 
encourage them with the greater fa- 
miliarity and freedom. 

Every thing, however, which has 
been previously suggested, will be 
apt to be too ineffectual if the pa- 
rent’s own example oppose the spirit 
of his labours, cares, and iustruc- 
tions—yea if it do not strictly agree 
with, and show, by an undoubted and 
living witness, the reality and worth 
of true religion. The correctness 
of this observation is evinced by 
facts; and the reason of such a re- 
sult is, that nothing will be believed 
by the young which contradicts what 
they know to be the practice of its 
announcer, since their judgments are 
governed less by the nature of things, 
than by what they hear and see.— 
The value of instruction in particu. 
lar, bas strictly speaking, nothing te 
do with the characters of those who 
communicate it. ‘Truth is truth, by 
whomsoever it is announced, and the 
observation ventured by Dr. John- 
son, has sufficient abstract correct- 
ness and practical irrelevancy, to 
make it a smart saying: ‘ People, 
he observes, are influenced more by 
what a man says, if his practice is 
suitable to it, because they are block- 
heads. ‘The more intellectual a peo- 
ple are,” he continues to remark, 
‘the readier will they attend to what 
aman tells them. If it is just, they 
will follow it, let his practice be what 
it will.” But whatever may be 
thought of the speculative propriety 
of sucha remark, it has very little 
to do with real life, and especially 
with practical religion. In the lat- 


ter, mankind are controlled less by 
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the light of the intellect, than by the 
dictates of a perverse will, and the 
wishes of a heart alienated from God. 
We find it to be fact that the truth— 
the plain truth which the Bible dis- 
closes, will not be received, from 
the mouths of the wicked, by peo- 
ple who have maturity of years and 


judgment sufficient to understand it, 


indeed often by people of the highest 
intellectual character. Much less 
can we suppose that the young, who 
have but a small share of judgment 
and information, will pay to it a re- 
quired regard. Besides, who does not 
despise the man that denies in prac- 
tice, what he admits in words; and 
whose situation is more uncomfor- 
table than his, who paralizes by his 
own act, the efforts which his better 
feelings and wishes often prompt him 
tomake? The religious instruction 
of children, and other efforts to do 
them good, should be combined, and 
strengthened, by all that is authorita- 
tive and alluring in a holy example. 
Children will then see, that their pa- 
rents are in earnest respecting their 
salvation. 

That nothing may be left undone, 
which may give efficacy to suitable 
instructions, watchfulness, exhorta- 
tions, the exercise of parental authori- 
ty, and the exhibition of parental ex- 
ample—that these may not fail of 
their intended effect, let the whole be 
consecrated by prayer. The bles- 
sing of God should be incessantly 
sought on His own means; and while 

rayer is fervently offered by the pa- 
rent for his offspring, it should be of- 
fered also with them in the family 
circle. As man, according to the 
beautiful idea of philosophy, is the 
priest of nature in general, to offer up 
prayer and praise for the rest of cre- 
ation; so it should be his concern 
to be the priest of his own family in 
particular. In this venerable and ho- 
ly character, he should delight to ap- 
pear in the eyes of his children and 
domestics, in order to make the most 
permanent and favourable impressions 
on their minds, as to the subject of 
their salvation. And as the residue 


of the spirit is with God—as he only 
gives the increase, whatever may be 
the exertions of man; so the princi- 
pal and ultimate reference should be 
madeto him. On him we depend 
and as from him 


‘¢ Is all that soothes the life of man 

His high endeavour and his glad success. 

His strength to suffer, and his will to 
serve ;”’ 


so we may hope, the divine directions 
being followed, that both parents and 
children may unitedly rejoice in the 
evidences here of a holy nature, and 
in the participation hereafter of eter- 
nal life. B. N, 


A Sermon. 


Psalm cxliii, 10.—Teach me to di 
thy will. 


We have in these words, the effu- 
sions of a heart engaged in prayer. 
They were uttered by a man who at- 
tained to great eminence for his pie- 
ty, and whose pen was made use o! 
by the Holy Spirit, for the instruc- 
tion and edification of the godly in 
all succeeding ages. Though he was 
raised to the throne of Israel, and re- 
ceived all the honours which a great 
people could confer on him, vet he 
was accustomed to call himself to aii 
account, aud to weigh his actions aud 
feelings in’ the balance of God’s 
word. Deeply affecting to his soui 
was the result of his seasons of sell- 
examination ; for he found himself tv 
be a great sinner. He found also, 
that the goodness of God to a crea- 
ture so rebellious, called for constant 
gratitude and praise. Conscious 
that he could not rely on his own 
resolutions nor strength, he felt con- 
strained to draw near to an almighty 
friend, to plead for his teaching and 
protection. In the words before us, 
he besought God not only to teach 
him his will, but to teach him to de 
it. His prayer appears to be of this 
import :—Let thy good spirit lead 
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je into the truth, and excite in mea 


n 
Let me have a pure, up- 


Jove to it. 
right heart. Ls Si 
The object of this discourse is to 


‘llustrate the prayer of the Psalmist— 
Teach me to do thy will. This isa 
petition proper to be made by every 
christian, When he attempts to draw 
near to God. It expresses also the 
feeling, which every impenitent sit- 
‘ner ought immediately to possess. 
To understand its import, then, high- 
ly concerns every individual. 

’ This prayer implies, 

I. A desire to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of God’s will. 

Can a spirit of prayer be cherish- 
ed in that heart, which has no thirst 
for a knowledge of divine truth? 
Will not a real love for the word of 
God be invariably accompanied by a 
desire to understand it? These in- 
quiries every person of reflection and 
eandour will promptly answer. We 
may, then, take it for granted, that 
whoever has a heart to pray as the 
Psalmist did, Teach me to do thy will, 
is desirous of knowing all that God 
has required,and how he may honour 
and glorify him, in the various rela- 
tions into which he is brought, in 
the course of divine providence. But 
how will this desire to know God’s 
will, express itself? It will doubtless 
influence him who has it, to put an 
high value on the holy scriptures,and 
often to search them. The pious, in 
every age of the world, have /elt the 
obligation to bless God for making a 
special revelation of his will, and 
have been dispased to consult it with 
care, as the wise traveller consults a 
map of the country to which he is 
bound. ‘EPhey have regarded the ho- 
ly scriptures, with feelings similar to 
those expressed by the Psalmist, 
when he said, ‘¢ Phy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path.” ‘Chis attachment to divine 
revelation, which the Psalmist felt, 
and which all christians feel, is the 
fruit of a strong desire to obtain a 
knowledge of God’s will. Every 
one, who is born of the spirit, knows, 
by is own experience, what it is to 
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thirst after this knowledge. The bi- 
ble is the fountain from which it is 
derived. Impressed with this idea, 
the christian places the bible before 
all other books. It is true, that in 
this age of the world, and in this en- 
lightened part of it, we are favoured 
with many excellent religious books 
of human composition; but in a 
spiritual point of view, all that is tru- 
ly valuable in them is derived from 
the bible. The writings of pious, 
discerning and learned men, are 
great helps to the christian who is 
seeking to know the will of his hea- 
venly Father; but their writings 
contain no divine instruction, which 
is not to be found in God’s word. 
They are sought after and perused 
with deep interest, by the christian, 
as they assist him in acquiring a more 
clear understanding of the great work 
of man’s redemption. It is also an 
invaluable privilege to be favoured 
with faithful religious instructors ; 
but all the knowledge of divine and 
heavenly things, which they communi- 
cate, is derived from the word of God. 
As the messengers of Zion’s King, 
their lips must preserve knowledge, 
and christians who hear their instrue- 
tions, are bound to compare what 
they communicate with the sacred 
oracles. It hence appears, that the 
bible has a superlative excellence in 
itself; and as it reveals the eternal 
God and his holy kingdom, it must 
be highly prized, by all who have 
had their eyes opened to discern 
spiritual things. ‘Phe person whose 
soul delights in prayer, and who 
makes it a part of his daily employ- 
ment to take the place of a supplant, 
will be inclined to search after the 
will of Ged. He will be a diligent 
and persevering reader of the bible. 
This teaches him—how to approach 
into the presence of the Lord Jeho- 
vah,—what language it is proper for 
him to use, in addressing a Being of 
infinite perfections,—and what peti- 
tions he is warranted to present in 
the name of the Divine Redeemer. 
II. He who can pray, * Teach me 
to do thy will,” has a conviction. 








if 
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that no reliance can be placed on his 
own resolutions and strength. 

The prayers of the saints, recorded 
in the sacred volume, are uniformly 
expressive of the most absolute de- 
pendence. Those who uttered them, 
seemed to have a conviction that 
their hearts were in the hands ot God. 
in the petition before us, the Psalm- 
ist requested not merely that he 
might obtain a knowledge of God’s 
will; but that he might be disposed 
and enabled to do it. He looked up 
to that God, who is on a throne of 
mercy, as having the entire control 
of hisheart. The longer christians live 
in this world of sin, the less confi- 
dence have they in their own resolu- 
tions, and strength. Of the treache- 
ry and wickedness of their own hearts 
they have an increasing conviction, 
and this leads them to be more im- 
portunate and fervent in their peti- 
tions, to be kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation. They 
wlio have but newly come into the 
light, and who have had but a short 
time to learn the deceitfulness of their 
hearts, have usually tar more confi- 
dence in their own strength, than 
those who have long been in the 
school of Christ. It is experience, 
which teaches the children of God 
their weakness; and they grow in 
grace, by sinking in their own esteem 
and increasing in humility. In view 
of the great work before them, they 
may deem it proper to make resolu- 
tions; but they dare not make them 
in their own strength. When they 
renew their covenant engagements 
with the Lord, they do it, relying on 
the mercy and faithfulness of the di- 
vine Redeemer. Weak as they are iu 
themselves, they can do all things 
through Christ, who strengtheneth 
them. Without him they can do 
nothing. ‘The heart of the person, 
who is ina praying frame, acknowl- 
edges God to be all in all. 

Uf. The prayer under considera- 
tion implies a conviction that holy 
obedience is the fruit of divine teach- 
ing. 


What can be named, that is so far 
from being the spontaneous fruit of 
the depraved heart, as holy obedj. 
encer As many of our fallen race 
as are willing to take up the cross 
and follow Christ, have been taught 
of God. There is nothing of the na. 
ture of holiness in any human heart 
but what is implanted there by the 
Holy Spirit. Of this truth real chris. 
tlans are more and more sensible, ag 
they advance in christian experience 
and in the christian walk. Wher 
they can pray, Lord, teach us to do 
thy will, they feel ready and _ willing 
to disclaim all merit of their own, 
and to ascribe to the mere mercy of 
God, every thing in them which looks 
like humility, repentance, or submis- 
sion. Convinced of the native unbe- 
liefand turpitude of their hearts, they 
ascribe all their peace, comfort, and 
joy to the work of the Holy Spirit. 
A praying frame of mind brings men 
to the very footstool of the Redeem. 
er. It influences not only to a free 
and full confession of sin, but toa 
thankful acknowledgment of mercies; 
and is accompanied by a conviction, 
that if any one is kept in the path of 
duty, he is kept there by the power 
of God. 

IV. This prayer never flows from 
the heart, unless it is accompanied 
by sincere exertions. 

It is acknowledged, that ungodly 
men whose consciences are alive, and 
who are in some degree awakened, 
are heard to utter many wishes re- 
specting religion. When they have 
inoments of trembling in view of the 
consequences of sin, they wish or 
they think they wish, to be subjects 
of real conviction, to experience @ 
change of heart, and to share in the 
hopes and comforts of the pious. But 
such momentary and transieut wish- 
es as impenitent and unhumbled sin- 
ners sometimes itdulge, do not come 
from honest hearts. ‘They are never 
accompanied by any direct exertions 
to do the will of God. Notwith- 
standing the desires they express to 
obtain an interest in Christ, they re- 
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main as regardless of their own 
souls, as he is of his poor neighbour, 
who says to him, “ depart in peace, 
be thou warmed and filled, but neg- 
jects to give him those things, which 
are needful to the body.” Can we 
conceive of there being any sincerity 
jn those desires for an object, which 
influence tono exertions? When we 
really desire to see a friend, who we 
are informed is not far distant from 
us, do we not rise up and go to 
him? We do not satisfy our minds, 
by saying we wish to seé him, nor by 
often repeating sucha wish; but the 
desire prompts us to leave our pres- 
ent company and employment, for the 
sake ofthisfriend. Inlikemanner areal 
desire to see Jesus and have his bles- 
sing will prompt us, not to spend our 
time and breath in fruitless wshes ; 
but to embrace the present favoura- 
ble opportunity, and go directly to 
him. Under the influence of such a 
desire which all ought to possess, we 
shall at once find Christ, and be in 
his presence. We shall find him in 
his word, in his ordinances, in the 
house of God, among his people and 
in our closets. The desire to see 
the Lord Jesus and to be with him, 
which is here intended, will bring us 
immediately into his company. Ve- 
ry different is this desire from the 
momentary and fruitless wishes of 
sinners, which keep them where they 
are, in unbelief and in all their sins 
and pollutions. Religion in the heart 
will flow out in the actions. The 
person who can say from the heart, 
“Lord, teach me to do thy will,” can- 
not be contented to live in the neg- 
lect of any known duty. A spirit 
of prayer will arouse him from the 
Sleep of sin. It will influence him 
to be up and doing. Does he pray 
from the heart, Lord, teach me to re- 
member and pity the poor ? Certain- 
ly, then, he will not be able to shut 
his hands against them; he will be 
ready to do them good, as he may 
have ability and opportunity. Is it 
the real language of his heart, Lord, 
teach me to honour thee before my 
family in the duty of prayer? He 
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will not be able with this feeling, to 
neglect the worship of God in his 
house. Does he pray, Lord, teach me 
to reverence the Sabbath, and to hon- 
our thee in the assembly of thy saints ? 
His soul can no longer be easy in 
doing worldly business on the Sab- 
bath, nor in absenting himself from 
the house of God. Is it the language 
of his heart, Lord, teach me to re- 
member Christ by celebrating the 
holy ordinance of the supper ?, When 
he can put up this petition, his feel- 
ings will no longer suffer him to neg- 
lect the duty. 

From all this we learn that the de- 
sires of the righteous respecting reli- 
gion and religious duties, are very 
different from the transient wishes 
which sinners sometimes express, 
but yet are never influenced by 
them to a single act of evangelical 
obedience. Hence, 

V. The petition before us implies 
a love to holiness for its own sake. 

That person who has been taught 
of God, sees a divine beauty and ex- 
cellency in religion. He is conscious 
of feeling an attraction to divine and 
heavenly things, which, though he 
cannot describe it to others, is real, 
abiding, and powerful in himself. It 
draws him after God, attaches him to 
Christ as the chief among ten thou- 
sands, and makes duty pleasant to 
him. It is that drawing which is re- 
ferred to by the wise man, when he 
represents the church as sav ing to her 
King and Head—‘‘ Draw me, we 
will run after thee.” This attrac- 
tion of the soul to heavenly things is 
the Spirit of Christ in the heart. It 
persuades and enables the person 
both to pray and to act. Where there 
is a real desire to do the will of God, 
and to be taught to do his will, there 
is always a love to holiness for its 
own sake, or without regard to the 
particular benefit, which may accrue to 
the possessor. Whatever may be our 
portion, in the future world, holiness 
is lovely in itself, and will forever re- 
main lovely. 

On a review of the subject, it ap- 


pears that a spirit of humble prayer 
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On reading the Scriptures 


is one of the most excellent gifts, 
which God ever bestows on men. 
Compared with this, what are world- 
ly attainments—what are riches or 
honour? David, who uttered the 
prayer which bas been the theme of 
our meditations, was a king of great 
renown, beloved and respected by 
his subjects; but that which made 
him truly eminent was his religion. 
In acknowledging himself, as he of- 
ten did in his retired hours, to be a 
vile creature, and in pleading with 
God to teach him to do his wi/l, he 
exhibited his true greatness—that 
which will make him appear to be 
great inthe eternal world. It is an 
infinitely greater favour to be really 
humbled, and to be made willing to 
bow at the foot of the Redeemer’s 
cross, than it would be to be put into 
the possesion of the whole world. 
This is a truth which multitudes now 
practically deny; but it will be doubt- 
ed by none in the day when Christ 
shall appear. The time is coming, 
when it will be evident that he who 
has an interest in the Redeemer’s 
blood, is possessed of the durable 
riches, and bas chosen the good part. 
For that person God has done great 
things: he has caused him to know 
experimentally the exalted hopes and 
comforts of a christian; and when 
his Lord shall appear, he shall also 
appear with him in glory. 


TT emteenetionintiedde 
——— 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Remarks on the practice of reading 


a portion of the Bible, as a part 
of public worship. 


Ir is well known that in many con- 
gregations the reading of the scriptures 
constitutes a part of the public servi- 
ces of the sanctuary. Some preach- 
ers are also accustomed to make brief 
explanatory remarks on what they 
read. This has long appeared to me 
to be an excellent practice, and one 
which ought to prevail in all our as- 
semblies for public worship on the 
t ord’s day. I think there are weighty 
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reasons in favour of it, some of which 
I would here state for the considera- 
tion of those who may read your 
pages. 

1. My first reason is derived from the 
fact that Grod gave commandment 
that bis will, as soon as any part of it 
was written and communicated to the 
children of Israel, should be read in 
their congregations. 

It was to be read when all Israe] 
were convened together, the men, 
women, and children, not excepting 
the stranger that was within their 
gates or cities. One design of it was, 
that they might bear, and learn to 
fear the Lord their God. aud observe 
to do all the words of his law. Deut. 
xxx. }1—-12. * When all Israel is 
come to appear before the Lord 
thy God in the place which he shall 
choose, thou shalt read this law be- 
fore all Israel in their hearing. Gath- 
er the people together, men, and wo- 
men, and children, and thy stranger 
that is within thy gates, that they may 
hear and that they may learn and fear 
the Lord your God, and observe to 
do all the words of this law.”’ The 
word of God was actually read to the 
children of Israel when they were as- 
sembled, agreeably to this command. 
Josh. vill. 34. Neh. viii. 2-—5. “ And 
afterwards he (Joshua) read all the 
words of the law, the blessings and 
the cursings, according to all that is 
written in the book of thelaw. There 
was not.a word of all that Moses 
commanded which Joshua read not 
before all the congregation of Israel.” 

Ezra also read out of the book of 
the law to all the people. 

2. When synagogues were erect- 
ed, in which the Jewish people met 
every Sabbath to worship the Lord, 
the public reading of the sacred scrip- 
tures was an important part of the 
service which was there performed. 

It was so much so, that not less 
than three-fourths of the time was 
usually employed in reading and ex- 
pounding the word of God. Even the 
prayers and songs used on those oc- 
casions appear to have been subser- 
vient to the service of reading the 
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jaw. Maimonides tells us that a 
synagogue was erected even in those 
villages in which only ten men or 
heads of families resided, for the pur- 
pose of prayer and reading the book 
of the law; or the prophets and oth- 
er scriptures. The apostle James 
says, ‘* Moses of old hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read 
in the synagogues every Sabbath 
day.” Acts xv. 21. Yet Moses makes 
no express mention of synagogues in 
which the law of God was to be 
read. 

3. The practice of reading a por- 
tion of scripture in our religious as- 
semblies on the Lord’s day, is re- 
commended in the New-Testament. 

Jesus Christ began his public min- 
istry by reading in the synagogue at 
Nazareth a portion of scripture oat of 
the prophecy of Isaiah. “ And he 
taught in their synagogues, being glo- 
rified of all. And he came to Naza- 
reth where he had been brought up, 
and as his custom was, he went into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day 
and stood up for toread. And there 
was delivered unto him the book of 
the prophet Esaias. And when he had 
opened the book, he found the place 
where it was written: The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor. Luke iv. 15—18. 

The apostles followed this example 
of Christ. After his ascension to 
heaven, they were endowed with the 
gilts of the Holy Spirit, by which they 
were Instructed to setile their plan of 
operations, the order of evangelical 
worship and the instruction of the 
christian church,and inthesynagogues, 
they engaged in the work of reading 
and expounding the scriptures and of 
preaching Christ to the people.— 
* And when they departed from Per- 
ga, they came to Antioch in Pisidia, 
and went into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath-day and sat down ; and af- 
ter the reading of the law and the 
prophets, the ruler of the synagogue 
sent unto them saying, Ye men and 
brethren, if ye have any word of ex- 
hortation for the people, say on.” 
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Acts xiii. 14,15. At Ephesus Paul 
‘‘ entered into the synagogue and rea- 
soned with the Jews.” Acts xviii. 19. 
The favourable opinion which the 
Apostles had of this practice of read- 
ing the scriptures in the synagogues, 
would make it very natural for them 
to introduce it into the christian as- 
semblies, in which they proclaimed 
the glad news of peace and pardon to 
a rebellious world. Paul directed the 
churches of Colosse and Thessaloni- 
ca to read his epistles in their public 
assembly. See Col. iv. 16. 1. Thes. 
v. 27. 

4. Paul in pointing out to Timothy 
his duties as a christian minister, spe- 
cifies particularly the reading of the 
scriptures. 1 Tim. iv. 13. “ Give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, 
to doctrine.” McKnight says, Tim- 
othy is here directed “to read the 
Jewish scriptures to the brethren in 
their assemblies for worship, after the 
example of the synagogue, as well as 
in private, for his own improvement.” 
It is plain, that reading is here distin- 
guished as one of the public duties, 
incumbent on Timothy; and if on 
him, it is now incumbent on those 
whose business it is to preach the gos- 
pel. ‘There can be no reason assign- 
ed for separating these three, as if the 
first were only a private duty, and 
the other t200 public ones. The most 
natural and consistent meaning is that 
all three were public duties: and that 
the reading here spoken of was no 
other than that of God’s word im 
those congregations to which Timothy 
preached, and that Paul would have 
him by no means lay aside the prac- 
tice. If the public reading of God’s 
word was important in those religious 
congregations to which ‘Timothy min- 
istered, it is likewise so in religious 
assemblies at the present age. 

5. This practice appears to have 
prevailed universally during the first 
two or three centuries alter the chris- 
tian era. Perhaps it is not easy to 
ascertain the exact time when it was 
laid aside. Put we well know that it 


did not accord with the genius of po- 
pery, which early made its appear- 
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ance in one form or other in the 
church, to have the scriptures public- 
ly read, or even to suffer the common 
people to have access to them. Se- 
vere laws were at different times en- 
acted, prohibiting their being read by 
the laity, and multitudes of pious 
people lost their lives for having them 
in their possession. 

A happy change in this respect 
took place at the time of the reforma- 
tion ; the scriptures were translated 
into the vulgar tongue, and put into 
the hands of the common _ people. 
Yet it is a question whether sufficient 
pains were taken to restore and es- 
tablish the practice of having them 
read, as they should be, in our pub- 
lic assemblies on the holy Sabbath. 

6. Another reason in favour of the 
practice under consideration, is, that 
the scriptures are expressly given for 
our instruction in matters of the most 
momentous nature. ‘They contain 


the messages of heaven to mankind 
on the most important of all subjects. 
They are addressed to all nations— 
to all the world: and christians ought 


to endeavour as much as in them lies, 
to make all people acquainted with 
their contents. It is through the min- 
istry of the word that sinners are 
awakened and converted, and saints 
edified: this may be done by hearing 
the truth read in the house of God, 
without lessening in the least the util- 
ity of preaching. It is by the scrip- 
tures that the Holy Spirit is at this 
day speaking to sinners and saints: 
and therefore it is highly important 
that they should be publicly read and 
explained in our assemblies on the 
Sabbath, as a part of the service of 
the sanctuary. ‘The practice may be 
the means of converting souls to 
Christ, and of comforting believers. 
When the word of God is read, the 
spirit of grace is saying to every in- 
dividual in the assembly, “ He “that 
hath an ear to hear, let hiny hear.” 
7. The last reason that I shall 
mention for having the scriptures thus 
read, is that some hearers seldom or 
never read them, nor hear them read 
at home. Common people, who are 
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not pious, read the Bible much less 
than ministers suppose they do. Some 
have no inclination to read it at home, 
who yet go to the house of God on 
the Sabbath; others find but little 
leisure to read it. And this is one 
reason why so many persons, when 
first alarmed about their spiritual 
State, are found ignorant of the lead. 
ing truths and precepts of the gospel, 
though they may have been brought 
up under a faithful and an evangelic. 
al preacher. We here also find an 
explanation of the fact, that sick and 
dying persons are so often found la- 
mentably unacquainted with their own 
hearts, and the nature and doctrines 
of our holy religion. Ministers are 
themselves witnesses of this fact, and 
may it Operate upon them as a mo- 
tive to give their people an opportuni- 
tv at all public meetings to hear some 
portion of the sacred volume distinct- 
ly read, and difficult passages briefly 
explained. 

It will not avail to say of this 
practice that it may be performed at 
home, and hence there is no sufficient 
reason for it. The very same might 
be said with equal truth and proprie- 
ty, of praying and singing, and even 
of the Lord’s Supper. But it is ho- 
ped that sandal has been said to re- 
commend the practice under conside- 
ration, to every candid, honest, and 
pious person, and cause every objec- 
tion to vanish. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have 
observed in Ward’s Farew ell Letters 
the following sentence, which shows 
his opinion and practice : 

‘‘ Phe reading of the Holy Scriptures 
does not commonly, I regret to say it, 
make a part of the services of the 
sanctuary, in the American church- 
es.” —p. 235 E.S. M. 


—_—- 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Not long since I heard a sermon 
delivered by a distinguished minister 
of the Gospel, on the text, “ No man 
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can come to me except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him.” 

The principal object of the discourse 
appeared to be to show that cannot 
in the text means well not, and that 
such phraseology is often used incom- 
mon speech and in the Scriptures. 
[have often heard a similar interpre- 
tation, but was never entirely satisfied; 
and this discourse, though very in- 
genious, has not removed the difficul- 
ties with which I have been embar- 
rassed. Preachers often affect to 
wonder why the most cogent argu- 
ments are not convincing, and are 
ready to ascribe it to the prejudices 
and obstinacy of hearers, not consid- 
ering how liable they are, as they 
have both sides of the cause to man- 
age, to raise and fight a phantom, 
while they flatter themselves they are 
vanquishing a mighty antagonist. I 
am ready to admit that both common 
usage and that of the scriptures would 
sanction the use of the word cannot 
inthis text, as synonymous with will 
not. The difficulty lies much deep- 
er, and will not be removed in any 
mind accustomed to think for kim- 
self, by any curious speculations on 
the authorized usage of those terms. 

If the preacher had undertaken to 
explain what is meant by “ coming to 
Christ,” he doubtless would have 
said, that it implied a change of heart. 
He must therefore maintain, that we 
can change our hearts, and that it is 
our duty to do it, and to do it zmme- 
diately. Now it seems to me that 
such a plain, naked proposition as 
this, “ we can change our hearts im- 
mediately,” would startle almost any 
mind, and it would require much 
subtle speculation to remove the un- 
favourable impression. But let us 
examine it a little more closely. If 
aman can change his own heart, he 
of course can do all that is necessary 
to constitute the change. 

The miser, therefore, can tmnmedi- 
ately cease to love his gold; the 
Sensualist can immediately excite in 
himself a disgust towards the indul- 
gence of his appetites and passions ; 
a thief can immediately bring himself 


to abhor his former companions ; an 
ambitious man can immediately find 
a pleasure in relinquishing his pur- 
suits for those of an entirely different 
character. The instances usually 
brought, are not analagous to the case 
in quesiion. A man cankill his be- 
loved child; a man can leave his 
friends, and all he holds dear, and go 
into a wilderness or a prison; he can 
set fire to his own house; he can 
give evidence that will convict his 
dearest friends, but I ask, can he do 
it willingly 2 Can he hate his child ? 
Can a coward by mere mental effort, 
stand unmoved, while death stares 
him in the face on every side? Can 
aman who is in love with an unwor- 
thy female, zmmediately banish every 
tender feeling? Cana woman imme- 
diately detest her seducer? In the 
first class of instances, there is merely 
a change of purpose. In the last, 
there would be requisite, also, a 
change of the affections and feelings 
of the heart. We cannot logically 
reason from one of these classes to 
the other. I do not bring some of 
the above instances, because I suppose 
there is any similarity between the 
emotion of love to God, and the spe- 
cies of love there referred to, but be- 
cause love to God must have its seat 
in the affections of the heart. 

If the purpose to love is immediate- 
ly and necessarily followed by the 
actot loving, or if a change of heart 
consists in a change of purpose mere- 
ly, and not in an immediate change 
of the affections ; if either of these po- 
sitions can be established, then it will 
follow that we cannot change our 
hearts because we will not. But un- 
til I see some stronger reasons sup- 
porting either of these positions thar 
I have yet seen, 1 must consider it 
more consistent with sound reasoning 
and the dictates of universal experi- 
cnce to say, that we can only pray 
for divine aid to effect the change for 
us, and that we are assured in the 
scriptures, that the blessing will fol- 
low. ‘O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body 
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Jesus Christ our Lord.”  Askand came upon all men to condemnation. 
ye shall receive.” even so by the righteousness of one, 
Yours, K. L. the free gift came upon all men to jus. 
tification of life.” 
These two verses read as the contip- 
uation of the same subject, which had 
Exposition of Romans v. 12—19. been commenced in the 12th verse, 
but, for reasons which will hereafter 
One of the principal difficulties in appear, was suspended until the 18th, 
this passage, is to supply the ellipses Beside the evidence, arising from the 
which we meet with in several of the close connection in the meauing, in 
verses. For example, when we _ favour of these two verses being taken 
translate every word in the original together ; we have this further eyi- 
of the 18th verse, it reads as follows: dence, that the 18th contains an ip. 
‘‘Therefore as by the offence of ference from the 12th. Ace ordingly 
one ***** upon all men to condem- the verse begins with the words im- 
nation ; even so by the righteousness plying an interence from what had 
of one, ***** uponall men to justifi- preceded-—Aga vv, therefore ; but 
cation of life.” Every reader must contains nu inference from any of the 
perceive the chasms, but how shall verses that intervene between the 
they be filled up? A nounor sub- 12th and 18th. If my reasoning in 
ject of affirmation, and a verb must favour of connecting these verses is 
be supplied, in order to make out a correct, then it is apparent, that the 
complete sentence. But where shall sound rules of criticism require the 
we get them? We arenot atliberty first ellipsis of the 18th verse to be 
to take such words, as zn our opinion, supplied from the 12th. Ln that verse 
the sense requires; they may not’ there are three things asserted: Ist, 
convey the sentiment which the Spirit ‘That by one man sin entered into the 
of Inspiration intended to convey. Of world; 2d, That by sin death entered 
course, when supplied in this way, asaconsequence; and 3d, That death, 
they would be but the words of man the consequence of sin, passed on all; 
and not of God. The apostle must for this plain reason, that all have 
furnish the words himxelf; and we sinned. 
are not at liberty to select them from Of the three, itis evident, sin en- 
any verse that precedes, unless we tering by one man into the world, is 
cau ascertain the very connection in the leading and principal thing, and 
which the words of this verse stood must make up part of the first ellip- 
in the mind of the Spirit of Inspira- sis; but there is no reason furnished 
tion, when they were written ; other- by the rules of criticisin, why the 
wise the verse would not be a part of whole of the three may not be taken 
God’s mind, but of the mind of him to supply the ellipsis. Then the first 
who fills up the ellipsis. part of the 18th verse would read: 
After considering the connection of ‘Therefore, by one trespass sim 
these verses with all the attention of entered into the world, and death by 
which I am capable, I am convin- sin ; and so death passed upon all 
ced that the 12th verse, andthe 18th, men in condemnation. This Is sup- 
are intimately connected in meaning. plying the ellipsis very fuily ; but isit 
This will appear by reading the ver- not better to do so, than run the risk 
ses together, as we have them in the of saying less or more than the Spirit 
common translation. (12th v.) of God has said, seeing we have taken 
Wherefore as by one man sin entered from the 12th verse, every word that 
into the world, and death by sin; is supplied. Now let the reader read 
and so death passed upon all mentor the 12th verse, and this part of the 
all have sinned : (18th v.) therefore 18th verse together, and he will see 
as by the offence of one, judgment at once that there is a full sense, while 
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he will at the same time have the sat- 
‘sfaction of knowing that there is not 
a word but what the spirit of God has 
spoken in the connection. 12th. 
«6 Wherefore, as by one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by 
sin; and so death passed upon all 
men. for that all have sinned. 18th. 
y. “Therefore by one. trespass sin 
entered into the world and death by 
sing; and so death passed upon all 
men in Condemnation.” 

Before | examine the last part of 
the verse, we will attend to the fol- 
lowing natural enquiry: Why do the 
other verses (13, 14, 15, 16 and 17) 
intervene between the 12th and 18th? 
If lam successful in answering this 
question, it will go far to unfold the 
meaning of this important and difhi- 
cult passage of the inspired orucles. 
Inthe close of the 12th verse, the 
Apostle had given the reason why 
all died; namely, because all had 
sinned. But the assertion that all 
had sinned was liable to two oljec- 
tions :—1st. Sin is a transgression of 
the law. ‘The law was not given 
until Moses; therefore, those who 
lived before Moses could not trans- 
gress it, and of course had not sin- 
ned. 2d. Infants could not sin who 
knew no law. The Apostle, like a 
master workman, answers these ob- 
jections before he draws the inference 
he had in his eve; they are answer- 
ed in the 13th and 14th verses, as 
follows :—13th. v. “For until the 
law, sin was in the world; but sin is 
not imputed where there is no law. 
14th. v. Nevertheless, death reigned 
from Adam to Moses, even over them 
that had not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression, who is 
the rurog, type, or figure of him that 
was to come.”” ‘The argument in 
these two verses is plainly this. Be- 
fore Moses, infants and others who 
had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression died. Butdeath 
cannot reign where there is no sin. 
Therefore, as infants and all others 
died, it is a proof that they had all 
sinned. This then accounts for the 
13th and 14th verses intervening be- 
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free gift. 


tween the 12th verse and 18th. But 
why do other verses intervene ? 

In the close of the 14th verse, the 
Apostle has said Adam was a type 
of Christ. This was liable to the 
following objection : 

Type is always used in a good 
sense; but here Adam, an apostate 
sinner is the type of the holy Messiah 5 
obedience, a type of disobedience ; 
and death and condemnation are a 
type of justification and life. ‘This 
objection is answered in the 15, 16, 
and 17th verses, the following trans- 
lation of which is submitted with 
diffidence, together with the reasons 
of the alterations :—15th v. * But 


not as the trespass is, so also is the . 


plan of grace, for if by the trans- 
gression of one man many died; 
much more the unmerited kindness 
and free gift of God hath abounded 
to many for the sake of that one man 
Jesus Christ. 16th v. And the 
Trapanru.a the trespass by one hav- 
ing sinned is not as the plan of grace, 
for judgment has entered and passed 
from one trespass into condemnation ; 
but the plan of grace has entered and 
passed trom many offences unto jus- 
tification. 17th v. For if by the 
transgression of one, death reigned 
by one; much more those receiving 
an abundance of the unmerited kind- 
ness and of the free gift of justifica- 
tion, shall reign in life by one Jesus 
Christ.” 

There is a considerable alteration 
in this translation from the common 
reading. I will offer a few reasons 
in favour of it, and make some re- 
marks on the import of these verses. 
In the 15th verse, we have translated 
TaparTee trespass; in the common 
reading it is translated offence ; it 
may be translated, a fall, an offence, 
a trespass—sce Mat. vi. 15, Mark 
x1. 25, 26; Rom. xi. 11, 12; ii. Cor. 
v. 193 Eph. ii. 1. yapitua, we have 
translatea the plan of grace; in the 
common reading it is translated the 
Its kindred terms are 
xapit, xapGouos. The first is fa- 
vour, grace, kindness; and when 
used with reference to God or Christ. 
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it means, free and unmerited favour 
in the redemption and’ salvation of 
men. John i. 14, 16,173 Acts xiv. 
3, and xv. 11, 40, and xx. 24, 3235 
Rom. iii. 24, and v. 2; Eph. ii. 85 
i Tim. i. 93 Vit. ii. 11. The sec- 
ond of these terms, yapiZou.0s means 
to give, grant, bestow freely, and to 
forgive freely, and of mere grace. 
Luke vii. 42, 433 Eph. iv. 32; Col. 
i. 13, and iii. 133 ii Cor. xi. 7, 10. 
The word xyapicuo thus derived, may 
be rendered a free gift, favour; or 
the gracious plan through which the 
favour is bestowed. The Apostle 
is not referring to any particular gift 
bestowed on any individual; but to a 
something, that is a proper contrast 
to the first trespass of the first man. 
Now Adain’s first trespass would 
have had no more influence on the 
character and condition of his pos- 
terity, than bis second or any other 
subsequent sin, had not the first sin 
been in violation of a constitution 
which connected the character and 
condition of the human family with 
Adam’s first sin. Now let the read- 
er ask himself, is the term free gift, 
® proper contrast to the trespass 
which involved man in sin and ruin? 
Christ is indeed the great gift of God 
to man; and he has brought 1m ever- 
lasting righteousness, to counteract 
the deadly effects of Adam’s first sin ; 
but the term yapitua seems to imply, 
the plan on which this gift (Christ) 
was bestowed, and also the blessed 
effects of his work, as well as the 
gift. Aud could some term be found 
in our langnage, it would be the term 
by which I would translate both 
yapitue and dwpyua in this and the 
following verse: the term, plan of 
grace, expresses the ideas intended to 
be conveyed, as nearly perhaps, as 
we can express them in any transla- 
tion of a single word. We have 
translated xapic, unmerited kindness, 
and dwpyua, free gift. These trans- 
lations veed no explanation. Evy apils 
for the sake of, answers to the Latin 
phrase, ix gratzam. ‘The 16th verse 
begins with the words Kas oux ds, and 
not as. The plain meaning is, that 
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some one thing is not as some other 
thing is. ‘The one thing, we have 
in the text; namely, dwpyuwa, which 
we translate plan of grace; but we 
have not the other thing. Now if 
we can be sure what the one thing 
is, which the spirit of God inten- 
ded to declare was not “as” some 
other thing, we have a right to sup- 
ply it, and then the verse will contain 
nothing but the words of God. The 
whole drift of the passage shows that 
the dwpyua, is not as the TOPOS WLkoL, 
then this last word is the word that 
is to be supplied; which is done in 
the foregoing translation. The ellip- 
sis after xpysa, we supply from the 
12th verse, as there are no words 
used in the connection that will do, 
except the verbs in the 12th verse. 
The ellipsis after xapi¢uc is supplied 
inthe same way. ‘The 17th verse 
requires no remarks respecting the 
translation. ‘Thus we see the Apos- 
tle has in these verses (15, 16 and 
17) answered the objection, which we 
stated above. He has shewed that 
while Adam was a type of Christ as 
a public. head; yet there was a stri- 
king contrast in the consequence ot 
the two distinct constitutions in which 
they were respectively public heads. 
ist. By the one many died; but by 
the other the unmerited kindness of 
God, and the free gift, abounded much 
more to many. 2ndly. By the one, 
condemnation took place from one 
offence, but by the other justification 
from many offences is procured, and 
death does not reign as much by the 
one, as the redeemed shall reign iv 
life by the other. 

The Apostle having removed all 
objections is now prepared to resume 
the subject of the 12th verse, in the 
18th verse, the first part of which 
reads as we have already seen; and 
the whole should in my view be trans- 
lated as follows: 

‘Therefore, by one trespass stn 
entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death passed upon ali 
men in condemnation; so by one act 
of righteousness, the plan of grace 
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entered, and passed unto all men in 
‘ustification of life.” 

I have already given my. reasons 
for the’ way in which the chasm in 
che first part of the verse is filled up. 
In justification of the manner in which 
J have supplied the last ellipsis in the 
part of it, I remark, that it is evident 
that the Apostle meant to express a 
contrast. If the first ellipsis is sup- 
plied with the proper words, it is ea- 
sy to fill up the second one with the 
words which the whole passage 
shows, make the proper contrast.— 
Sin entered by one taparrwya, and 
the yapiopa, or dwpnua entered by 
one act of righteousness. ‘The 19th 
verse, I translate thus: “ For as by 
the disobedience of the one man the 
many were constituted sinners, so al- 
so by the obedience of the one, the 
many shall be constituted righteous.” 
The translation of this verse requires 
no explanation. Now the phrases, 
one trespass and the disobedience of 
one man in these two verses, are op- 
posed to one act of righteousness, 
and the obedience of the one. The 
first refers without doubt, to Ad- 
am’s first sin—eating the forbidden 
fruit. And we must seek for some 
one act of obedience of Christ, rather 
than another, -as that which is refer- 
red to by the latter. If it should be 
said the latter refers to Christ’s obe- 
dience to the moral law, it is, I re- 
ply that his obedience to the moral 
law was a continued series of acts, 
and not oneact. I believe the Apos- 
tle Paul, and the Prophet Isaiah have 
decided the matter. ‘See Phil. ii. 
6—11, and Isaiah liii. 10—12.— 
Christ is said especially to be rewar- 
ded for obeying unto death, fot pour- 
ing out his soul unto death. By this 
act Christ had a claim on his Father 
for a reward that would comprehend 
the acceptance of the atonement for 
men—a public acknowledgment of 
himself as the Son of God,—a state 
of probation for man—and their sal- 
vation until he should be satisfied. 
Had Christ failed to obey unto death, 
this reward would not have been 
granted. But he did obey; there- 
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fore the whole plan of grace depended 
on this, for its being introduced, for its 
passing among men, and taking effect. 

Having spent thus much time in 
endeavouring to iilustrate this diffi- 
cult portion of scripture, I will give 
the whole passage from the 12th to 
the 19th verses in connection, trans: 
lated as I have endeavoured to show 
that it should be. 

12. * Wherefore, as by one man, 
Sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin; and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned... 13. 
For until the law sin was in the 
world; but sin is not imputed where 
there is no law. 14. Nevertheless 
death reigned from) Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression, who is the type of him that 
was to come. 15. But not as the 
trespass is, so also is the plan of 
race; for if by the transgression of 
one man, many died; much more the 
unmerited kindness and free gift of 
God, hath abounded to many for the 
sake of that one man Jesus Christ. 
16. And the trespass by one having 
sinned, is not as the plan of grace; 
for judgment has entered and passed 
from one trespass unto condemnation ; 
but the plan of grace has entered and 
passed from many offences unto justifi- 
cation. 17. Forifby the transgression 
of one, death reigned by one; much 
more those receiving an abundance 
of the unmerited kindness, and of 
the free gift of justification, shall 
reign in life by one Jesus Christ. 
18. Therefore, by one trespass sin 
entered into the world and death by 
sin, and so death passed upon all 
men in condemnation; so by one act 
of righteousness, the plan of grace 
entered and passed unto all men in 
justification of life. 19. For as by 
the disobedience of the one man, the 
many were constituted sinners; so 
also by the obedience of the one, the 
many shall be constituted righteous.” 


T. 


[At the time of receiving the fore- 
going communication, we had on file 
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a free translation of the same passage 
by another correspondent. As this 
varies in some respects from that 
already inserted, we shall also lay it 
before our readers, that, by seeing 
the different views takei: of this intri- 
cate portion of the Scriptures placed 
side by side, they may be the better 
able to judge of the merits of each. | 


A Paraphrase of Rom. v. 12—-21. 


12th v. “Wherefore, as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin: (xa) even so death 
passed upon all men, (é9’ w) for that 
all men (through all generations) sin. 
13. For until the (Mosaic) law sin 
was in the world: but sin is not 
(AoyiZeros) charged where there is no 
law at all; therefore there is a law 
upon the hearts of mankind. 14. 
(ara). Besides, death reigned from 
Adam to Moses over even infants 
and idiots, who had not sinned ac- 
tively after the similitude of the trans- 
gression of Adam, (see Hos. vi. 7) 
who is in some respects similar to 
him that was to come. 15. But (0 
xaeicua) the free-gift is not as the 
offence. (vag) 
the offence (6s soAAos) all mankind are 
exposed to death temporal and spir- 
itual ; much more (7 X20) the grace 
of God and (7 dwenua) the gift by 
grace, which is by one man Jesus 
Christ hath abounded unto (08 moot) 
all mankind. 16. And (70 Owenpe ) 
the gift is not as it was by one that 
sinned: for the judgment was (3) 
in consequence of one offence to 
(xoraxeya) condemnation; but (ro 
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apoyo) the free gift is (ex worn uv) 
from all offences unto (dimou 6140.) 
righteousness: 17. For if in conse. 
quence of one man’s offence death 
reigned (di tou évog) by means of this 
one; much more they which receive 
(snv xegicosiov) the abundance of 
the grace and (rng Supeag ) of the 
gift (Gixoneynot o¢) of righteousness, 
shall reign in life (dim sou évog) by 
means of the one Jesus Christ. 18, 
Therefore as (dia) in consequence 
of one offence, sentence is upon all 
men to (xaraxpiwe) condemnation: 
even so (dia) by means of one (Sixeu- 
wares) righteousness, the free gift is 
upon all men unto (Orono Zurns) 
acquittal and remission, which re- 
stores life temporal and eternal. 19, 
For as in consequence of one man’s 
disobedience, (6s roAAos) all (xarsora- 
dycav, (see Sch. Lex. 3.) * are liable to 
actual sin, and for their actuai sins,” 
(had not Christ died) would be sub- 


ject “to eternal punishment” (Me- 


Knight); so (dim) by means of the 
obedience of one,( 61 vores) all (xaras- 
rabndovtos) ** have been, are, and shall 
be in a capacity for becoming right- 
eous and receiving eternal life—the 
reward of righteousness according to 
the tenor of the covenant’? (Mc- 
Knight.) Moreover the law entered 
that (ro raeanrupya) the offence might 
abound, and where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound: 21. 
That as sin reigns unto death, even 
so grace reigns, through (Srxeuoduvn) 
righteousness, unto eternal life by 
means of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


H. 


Ihiscellaneous. 


For tbe Christian Spectator. 
GENEVA. 


GENEVA, Situated at the outlet of a 
beatftitul Lake, in the most pictur- 
esque region of the world, possesses, 
as is well known, peculiar charins 
for the admirer of natural scenery ; 


but it has also become invested with 
a moral interest of such a glowing 
kind, as belongs to no other spot 10 
Europe. We come to it,—not as to 
a monument to be reverenced, but as 
to a retreat to be beloved ; we regard 
it rather with affection than awe ;— 
we have a home feeling here, which 
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-; never possessed at Rome or at 


Athens. 
This must be, because we look far 


less at its ancient, than its present 
character : we think little of the en- 
campment of Julius Czesar, when we 
enter the dwelling place of those, 
whose eloquence and sentiment have 
peopled this region with the most 
vivid recollections. 

We cannot forget the effect produ- 
ced by the fascination of sophistical 
setitiment in Rousseau, ever since he 
has himself shown us his most cor- 
rupt heart; nor the brilliancy of Vol- 
taire since we have seen the fruit of 
his atheistical principles. But before 
these men of genius and hardy im- 
piety, decked the fields in which they 
walked with the graces of accom- 
plished, perverted inteilect, Geneva 
was a seat of letters, and chief city in 
free and enlightened Switzerland. 

It came to this pre-eminence by a 
series of events, which it is not ne- 
cessary to trace here. The most 
obvious reason was that it embraced 
the cause of the Reformation from 
Popery so early, as to become a city 
of refuge for the persecuted from 
most of the cities of Europe. There 
are few of the conspicuous families 
now at Geneva, who do not derive 
their lineage from noble ancestors, 
who fled from Italy or France; 
and joyfully exchanged rank and 
false religion at home, for quietness 
and peace of conscience in this free 
city. Their numbers were so great, 
that of themselves, they formed a lit- 
tle world, where each, with diminish- 
ed wealth, but with relatively increa- 
sed consequence, took his place and 
added his light, until Europe looked 
upon this chosen place of resort, as 
the centre of civilization, the learned 
city, the sphere for a constellation 
made up of stars, which might singly 
have been the boast of kingdoms. 

In proportion to its population, 
there is in Geneva now, a less num- 
ber of that class we call the lowest, 
than in the other cities of Switzer- 
land; or indeed in any city in the 
world, which is not professedly the 
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seat of a University, whence, as in 
Germany, all but learned men are ex- 
cluded. From this fact too, it arises 
that even among those, who are con- 
fined by necessity to mechanical em- 
ployments, there is a general desire 
for knowledge, not to be found else- 
where. I accidentally heard in the 
workshop of a watch maker, a dis- 
cussion among the mechanics about 
the authority of the Dean of the Uni- 
versity which exhibited knowledge 
and accuteness far beyond the ordi- 
nary range of men of this station. 

Before the middle of the eighteenth 
century they were the most religious, 
as well as best informed community 
in Europe. Indeed religion and gen- 
eral intelligence must go together in 
the lower walks of life; for enlight- 
ened religion alone can make an en- 
ligntened populace:—weaker motives, 
than such as a future life presents 
will not overcome the inertness pro- 
duced by manual exertion and induce 
those who are wearied with bodily 
labour to redeem time from desirable 
repose and expend it in gaining 
knowledge. 

The inquisitiveness, which had be- 
come habitual was made by Voltaire, 
when he took up his residence at 
Ferney, the instrument for introdu- 
cing his licentious opinions ; and he 
wrote and circulated in all the work- 
shops smal! tracts abounding in im- 
morality and impiety. It is well 
known what sort of composition the 
historian of Louis the XIV. would 
descend to write, and what he had 
the impudent audacity to print and 
avow. He proved in this case that 
he could count well upon the seeds 
of depravity in the breast of his rea- 
ders ; his sentiments became populat 
and still continue to be so. 

What Rousseau published under 
the style and title of ‘ Citizen of Ge- 
neva,’ was to be studied by all his 
fellow citizens, who took a pride in 
this wonder of the age; and while 
the father was admiring the Contrat 
Social, the daughter was preparing 
herself for a mother’s duties by weep- 
ing over the Nouvelle Heloise. It 
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was not to be expected that the mass 
of his readers should separate truth 
from falsehood—and the axioms pro- 
nounced with eloquence from confi- 
dent assertion which was only a veil 
for ignorance, or not permit his no- 
ble spirit of independence to plead in 
favor of his licentious doctrines and 
immoral practices. His opinions 
were received in their sum total; 
such as when this self-contradicting 
philosopher affirms that * Christiani- 
ty isa religion, holy, sublime, true”’— 
(Contrat Social, p.194,) and that it 
is * full of things repugnant to reason 
and which it is impossible for any 
sensible man to conceive or admit.” 
(Emile, tom. HI. p. 187.) So it 
was concluded to be our duty, as he 
himself argues in the volume last ci- 
ted—that wherever we are born— 
under the Lama of Thibet or the im- 
postor of Mecca, or the Author of 
the only true religion--to obey that sys- 
tem which rules in our native country. 

The inconclusive reasonings and 
brilliant theories of the author of Em- 
ile have not been without their prac- 
tical tendency in producing the present 
religious character of Geneva. The 
name has not been thrown off, but 
the spirit of christianity has fled with 
the profession of its peculiar doc- 
trines. All that is distinctively chris- 
tian in our divine religion—such as 
the uncreated dignity of its au- 
thor, his existence before ‘He 
was manifest in the flesh,” * for 
us men and our salvation” the des- 
perate condition into which one sin 
had brought us and from which we 
eould never have been delivered with- 
out divine interposition—the need 
that there is of the regenerating and 
sanctifying influences of the HolySpir- 
it to make us become eflectively in- 
terested in the great atonement. In 
brief, all that belongs, not to Calvinism 
simply, but to Christianity, has pas- 
sed away before the ruinous influence 
of Arianism and Socinianism :—un- 
til Professors, who sit in the seat of 
public instruction, have declared it to 
he a matter of indifference what we 
believe to be His attributes, whom the 
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church has ever professed to adore 
Dr. Priestley, with characteristic cap, 
dour, affirmed that if his sentiments by 
true, the christian world has been fo, 
ages in a state of gross idolatry; py 
the doctors at Geneva are ingenioys 
enough ; they think, to reconcile the 
most contradictory extremes. 

The result of all this spirit has beey 
a neglect of religious studies, eve, 
among the ministers and professors of 
Theology to a degree scarcely creqj. 
ble, when we consider the eminence 
of their predecessors. 

There is every appearance howey. 
er, that the religious character of Ge. 
neva has reached its lowest point of 
degradation. ‘The work of reform js 
begun; and although it has been Vig- 
orously opposed by the maiority of 
the “ Venerable Company of Pas. 
tors,” and has set many of the people 
ina flame, the truth is great, and 
must prevail. 

The sentiments, of a majority of 
the Pastors have recentiy been tried, 
and their principles stand before the 
worid in bold relief in the experience 
of the last five years. 

Since M. Vernet presided over the 
Faculty of Theology, Arian princi- 
ples have gradually entered into Cal- 
vin’s school, and have at length in- 
fected the greater number. 

The spread of error may be tra- 
ced principally I think, to the pride 
of human literature, which took pos- 
session of those whose main duty it 
was to pursue divine studies. ‘Thus 
some of them felt honoured by Vol- 
taire’s correspondence, as Principal 
Robertson permitted the profaneness 
of Hume to be familiarly expressed 
to him :—as if talent alone could be 
a basis for friendship between a rev- 
erend Minister of Edinburgh and 4 
scoffing infidel. The consequence 
of this alliance and of the authority 
of great names has been much the 
same in Scotland and in Switzerland. 
From the Scottish Principal origin- 
ated a party of imitators who brood 
over the church without zeal for its 
spiritual interests or solicitude for the 
spread of christianity in the world :— 
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« moderate” indeed in every good de- 
sign, but fierce enough in restraining 
ihe christian ardour of their brethren. 

It has long been much questioned 
how far error has laid hold upon the 
people of Geneva, and they who 
have studied the history of the re- 
formation have been curious to know 
ihe state of religious opinion here 
where it was cradled. From the 
time that the exiles in Queen Mary’s 
reign found an asylum in the neigh- 
bourhood of these Alps, the English 
and American churches especially, 
have felt a deep interest in the af- 
fairs of this city, and an enlivening 
affection for those who staud upon a 
soilsosacred. It was with many en- 
thusiastic emotions that I came, as to 
a place of rest in my pilgrimage, tothe 
city of Farel and Viret, Beza and Cal- 
vin. 

Instead of giving an abstract opin- 
ion of the state of things here, which 
would be of little worth, I shall 
mention some important facts, most 
of which fell under my own observ- 
ation, and may lead the reader to his 
own conclusions. 

It is Mr. Malan’s history that af- 
fords an exemplification of the ruling 
principles of the Pastors of Geneva. 
In 1816, when he was minister in 
their church, having no fixed charge, 
he was also Regent in the College. 
Having been educated in the lax sys- 
tem then prevailing, it was not till 
1817 that he became convinced that 
the ancient doctrines of the Genevan 
church, as expressed in the lelvetic 
and French Confessions of Faith, 
are the truths which the Bible teaches, 
and which it belongs to every Minis- 
ter of the Gospel, conscientiously, and 
at all hazards, tosupport. Since the 
Company of Pastors has grown so 
liberal as to require no signature to 
their constitution, he might have wa- 
vered to his dying hour, without any 
crisis forcing him, by external neces- 
sity, to end his doubts. And since 
this same assembly has “improved”? 
its version of the word of God, if his 
valance had fallen on the side of 
\rian opinions, he might have lived 
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unmolested, and honoured to the end 
of his days. 

But unhappily for his present repose, 
he became a Calvinist. His preach- 
ing, of course, assumed the complex- 
ion of his opinions: but the free ex- 
pression of them in the pulpit, where 
Calvin and Beza, Turretin and Pic- 
tet had preached, was at once consid- 
ered a monstrous heresy, by the aged 
Doctors. They immediately pub- 
lished a law requiring all the Minis- 
ters to pledge themselves not to touch 
upon the doctrines of our Saviour’s 
divinity ; human depravity ; the in- 
fluence of the divine Spirit, and pre- 
destination. 

Oue of the leaders in this matter 
had already asserted in a sermon, that 
jt does not concern us to know wheth- 
er Jesus Christ be divine or not. 

Upon his refusal to sign this “ reg- 
lement,”? Mr. Malan was silenced. 
The company afterwards offered some 
explanation of their law, declarin 
that they meant not to forbid the ex- 
pressing of a belief in these doctrines, 
but simply the treating them in the 
pulpit in a controversial manner. 
With this explanation at length, Mr. 
Malan signed the law, and recommen- 
ced preaching ; but was soon after 
silenced positively and finally, his 
doctrines being past endurance. In 
a court composed of twenty-five Min- 
isters of the Gospel, but five or six 
could be found to dissent from this 
example of ecclesiastical tyranny. 

For a time, Mr. Malan quietly 
suffered this oppression ; for though 
silenced in the canton, he could preach 
in the neighbouring districts of Swit- 
zerland ; and the church of Lausanne 
had already shown itself disconten- 
ted with the arbitrary measures in 
reference to his case. 

But these men, who profess them- 
selves so indifferent to confessions of 
faith and religious opinions, or rather 
violently inimical to such barriers 
against error, as if they interrupt 
Christian fellowship, could not step 
here in their persecution of a Chris- 
tian brother. Mr. Malan was stil} 
Regent in the College, from which he 
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derived his means, not superabundant, 
for the support of himself, his wife, 
and four children. The Rector and 
Professors all acknowledged the sin- 
gular ability which he possessed for 
the duties of his office; and his un- 
common aptitude in a most affection- 
ate manner to instruct the scholars 
committed to. his care. But though 
well learned in Greek and Latin, un- 
fortunately, as they thought, he had 
also learned these heretical notions, 
which are found in the public con- 
fessions of all the Reformed Churches, 
and being a Calvinist, he was not to 
be permitted to remain in the Uni- 
versity which Calvin founded, and 
where his laws were still in force, so 
wisely were they framed more than 
two centuries ago. They according- 
ly began by expressing their surprise 
that he used the Bible in the religious 
instruction of his class, and did not 
confine himself simply to their cate- 
chism. He answered that he made 
no change in the Formula ; but that 
in developing its principles, he 
taught truths which were not con- 
tained in it. Upon its being de- 
manded, what were his principles, he 
declared them to be entirely Calvin- 
istic, and that he taught according to 
Calvin’s catechism. 

After some delay, la Vénérable 
Compagnie Academique commanded 
him to conform himself strictly to 
their Catechism, and to give no fur- 
ther developement to its meaning. 
To this he replied, by asking the 
venerable Company to examine 
whether his illustrations contradicted 
their doctrines, affirming that he 
could not conscientiously change their 
nature. 

Upon the receipt of this letter, the 
Company dismissed him from his of- 
fice, without further explanation. 

It was necessary before this de- 
cree could take effect, that it should 
be sanctioned by the Council of State. 
To this supreme tribunal, Mr. Malan 


resented a memorial, in which,. 
p ’ 


among other things, he shows— that 
it was impossible that he should ex- 
press either his assent or dissent in 


respect to the opinions of his superi- 
ors in the Venerable Company, yp. 
til they should give him some ciys 
to comprehend their system.” « j, 
knew, because he had himself hea;; 
from their own mouths, that some oj 
them denied the divinity of Chris, 
and the doctrine of original sin i, 
others that of the influences of the 
Spirit ;—the greater number, salva. 
tion by grace ;—and since they were 
continually opposed to each other, he 
might, by seeking to please one, dis. 
please all the rest.” if they would 
designate any confession, he could 
then decide ;” “ but,” he adds, “ that 
while they kept him in ignorance, he 
must obey his conscience, which as. 
seuted to the Confession of Faith of 
the Helvetic Churches, which had 
been acknowledged and sworn to by 
all the Protestant cantons.” 

His letter, which is addressed ac- 
cording to the style which their usage 
demands, “ To the Magnificent 
Council of the State of the Republic 
and Canton of Geneva,” concludes in 
these words : 

‘I most respectfully entreat your 
Lordships to weigh well both the na- 
ture of my obligations, and the con- 
duct which I have pursued ; and to 
assure yourselves by examining the 
letters which I have addressed to the 
Venerable Company,that I do not con- 
tradict the Constitution, which recos- 
nizes the Reformed religion ; nor the 
Ecclesiastical Canous, with which ! 
am absolutely in conformity in doc- 
trine; nor the rules of the Venerable 
Company, who, by their renunciation 
of every confession of faith, cannot, 
without persecution, condemn any 
one.’’* 

The Council of State, however, 
confirmed the unjust decree, and thus 
deserves part of the opprobrium due 
to this act of tyranny. 

This history of the “ acts and pro- 
ceedings” of the moderate party in the 
Church of Geneva, will give a better 
insight into their religious, or rather 
irreligious character, than any gene- 


* Piéces Relatives, &c. Geniéve, 1819. 
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ral description. I find no fault with 
any man for changing his principles, 
upou good reason given ; and his 
own conscience is to be supreme 
iudge of the reason. ‘The Pastors of 
Geneva may become Arians aud So- 
cinians, if they please ; they take the 
risk, and stand or fall to their own 
Master, but let them avow their 
heresy, and no longer pretend to be- 
long to that Church of Christ, whose 
fundamental truths they have corrup- 
red. They must not present them- 
selves to our view under that ancient 
and honourable garb in which we 
have been accustomed to behold Re- 
formers and learned Doctors. They 
are no longer a part of that Church 
of Geneva, which we have been used 
to venerate as the body which owned 
such members as Pictet and Turre- 
tint and Diodati. 

I do not object to Mr. Malan’s be- 
ing divested of his charge, if it had 
been done in a regular manner 3 it is 
but reasonable that parents should be 
anxious to have their children instruc- 
ted in their own principles. But we 
can discern in this account many of 
the most offensive features of religious 
persecution. 

The Council of State have recently 
become tired of their ecclesiastical 
advisers ; they have given Mr. Malan 
permission to build a chapel beyond 
the walls of the city, where he now 
exercises his ministry; and is doubt- 
less to be one importaut instrument in 
renovating the face of this most in- 
teresting portion of the Christian 
world. 

The society at Geneva is of that 
cultivated, polished character which 
naturally belongs to its literary inbab- 
itants. "There are a sociability and an 
air of kindness which give it a pow- 
erful charm, even to a passing stran- 
ger; and yet none of that familiarity 
Which sometimes shocks us in inter- 
course with people of a small or pro- 
vincial town. ‘There is scarcely an 
evening in the week, in which you 
may not find in one circle or another 
the most grave and learned profes- 
sors, whose scientific attainments fill 
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Europe with their name. The deep 
researches which have occupied their 
morning, only render them the more 
disengaged for the intercourse of the 
evening—and when science is thus 
introduced it is without dogmatism or 
ostentation. 

This ease of society and absence 
of pretension in men well known to 
fame, is striking, if compared with the 
air of consequence which the sciolists 
sometimes assume, because they have 
once read a few pages of what these 
men have written. ‘The real posses- 
sor of knowledge does not require to 
be approached with the feeling of a 
worshipper of the grand lama; he has 
intrinsic qualities, which can bear 
rigid examination ;—Pictet and Pre- 
vost do not hesitate to enter where 
they can be measured by ordinary 
men. 

This sort of society then has the 
greatest possible interest, and in no 
city on the continent can an Ameri- 
can spend his time with so much 
profit as well as satisfaction. The 
manners are more like those of his 
own country than any where else out 
of England. Indeed it is not easy to 
say how much of Mr. Hume’s doc- 
trine of cause and effect may be ap- 
plied to the fact—but it seems that 
good domestic society is seldom found 
out of the region where tea is the 
prevailing beverage :—and although 
we cannot suppose that this herb has 
much that is intellectual in it, or that 
we import our ideas from China—yet 
it can be explained how the feeling of 
home and quiet society should be- 
come associated with this habit which 
collects an unceremonious family cir- 
cle. 

According to your taste, you may 
here select the style of conversation, 
which you prefer—for the politics of 
France are discussed in one corner 
and in the other, the domestic econ- 
omy of the industrious bees. No 
where in the world is intercourse so 
easy with the living oracles of wis- 
dom. Geneva is so much the resort 
of learned and noble strangers that 
it is almost like making a tour through 
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many Countries to have spent a month 
in this city. If you were seeking for 
some one well acquainted with the 
new Constitution which the &mperor 
of Russia has given to the Poles—or 
the condition of the people of Mos- 


cow—or of the North-American In- - 


dians, you may find at the first turn, 
persons competent to satisfy an en- 
lightened curiosity. These examples 
are selected, not at hazard, but from 
actual observation. 

Besides, the Genevans themselves 
very frequently devote many years of 
their youth to foreign travel, and pos- 
sess that lively interest in foreign per- 
sons and objects, which enables them 
to value these associations. It is 
sometimes quite like being admitted 
to a congress of delegates trom many 
nations, to be one of a circle at the 
houses of the learned professors of the 
University. 

The simplicity and frugality of the 
town have recommended it as a fit 
place of instruction for young men 
from very remote parts ; and are such 
aS may surprise one accustomed to 
the brilliancy and expense of Paris. 
But when we learn to estimate true 
worth, whatever be its garb, we shall 
think that a competent share of exte- 
rior elegance is bere combined with 
the invaluable qualities of knowledge, 
benevolence and virtue. For incom- 
parison with their neighbours, the 
Genevese are a most virtuous people: 
their morals have been injured by 
the contamination of French society 3 
and, after they were added to the 
Iumpire, by the dissolute officers of 
the Imperial army ;—but they are re- 
covering from this evil ; and their po- 
litical abhorrence of what is French 
will aid them to see more clearly that 
nothing can be more degradiig to 
their Canton, since the Helvetic con- 
federation has been renewed, than 
fostering, or even enduring the vices 
of the late period of French usurpa- 
tion. 

Military men at best, are not often 
the most moral part of the communi- 
ty, but the instraments of Bonaparte’s 
despotism seem the farthest removed 


from ail restrainis of principle 9, 
feeling. ‘The evils they brought up: 
on Geneva by their intercourse, are 
well known. Wherever they are 
scen, they exhibit a pretty uniforn 
character of selfishness, covered wi), 
the thin veil of professed kindness 
and connected with the most unprin- 
cipled libertinism, avowed and open); 
practised. y 
It is horrible to hear their creed: 
if that can be called a creed, which 
is made up of negatives and denials: 
for example: that christianity is false, 
that our souls die with our bocies, that 
the possession of passions is a good 
warrant for their gratification—that 
the little armies of man against man 
are not noticed by his Creator—if in- 
deed such an august Being exist ; and 
that there is no moral obligation 
which does not arise out of human 
expediency. All arguments from lav 
are of no avail with him, who has 
been so long accustomed to the strong 
argument of the sword; and all the 
terrours of the future world are nurse- 
ry tales to the hardy infidel. The 
youth of France and Switzerland 
were dragged away from the charities 
of home to be crowded together in a 
camp, where these were the only cur- 
rent opinions, and which was indeed 
a moving city of plague. During the 
Italian campaigns, Geneva was on 
the high road of military operation. 
Now that it has become the pride 
of each citizen that he is no longer 4 
l’renchman, but a Swiss—there ts ai 
appearance that they will seck to em- 
ulate the former virtues of the Re: 
public; for good morals are at the 
basis of the edifice of national pros- 
perity and glory. Geneva, though 
much fallen, has yet a standing, com- 
paratively elevated—the domestic vit- 
tues are cherished, good principles 
honoured, christian habits esteemed ; 
vice is notendured in the light. But 
here, as every where, the training ©! 
all classes, not simply by moral rules, 
but by strong christian principles, ca! 
alone be the safeguard of their honout 
and the pledge of their present and Iu: 
turehappiness. Itis only the bringing 
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the truths of the Bible into daily op- 
eration which can regulate the con- 
-ejence and purify the heart. 


The form of civil government at 
Geneva is very singular when com- 
pared with American tdeas of repub- 
lican simplicity. It has the vice of 
ali old models of administration ;— 
the people are overmuch governed : 
there is no escaping the minute and 
vigilant wisdom which is ever vexa- 
tiously occupied in labouring for 
vour benefit and protecting you 
jrom mischiefs arising only from its 
interference. A censorship of the 
Press is kept up ;—and it is a curious 
sequel to the history of Mr. Malan, 
that Mr. Cheneviére, Professor of 
Theology, having published a small 
volume, in which he ventures to rep- 
robate the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits in the canton of Fribourg, 
found its circulation interdicted by 
the council of state, who feared that 
the pamphlet might shake the firm 
Helvetic confederacy. 


When we look at Geneva, and re- 
member Calvin, we are naturally led 
to compare our own with the sixteenth 
century; and would run up the am- 
ple streams of knowledge, which now 
spread health and beauty throughout 
the intellectual kingdom, into those 
narrow rills and fountains, which 
were then first opened. We have not 
room to discuss the accidental but 
noble attribute of our religion, that it 
fosters all true learning, and makes 
the humblest of its votaries, accord- 
ing to his means, a studious and intel- 
lectual man; putting at least one 
book into his hands, accompanied 
with a most imperious and attractive 
stimulus to mental effort. 

But we should miss a large field of 
satisfactory inquiry, if we did not re- 
mark that the religious disquisitions 
which Calvin encouraged, made the 
knowledge of languages of prime neces- 
sity ;—an acquaintance with the best 
masters of style, a thing diligently 
sought after ; and gradually brought 
in, and cherished ali that polite learn- 


ing, which now with matricidal vio- 
lence would turn religion out of the 
academies, and colleges, and univer- 
sities which this Alma Mater has 
founded. 

It is true that vain jangling and 
barbarous epithets came in with hon- 
est zeal, and that the pure spirit of 
christian peace fled before the vehe- 
mence of the odium theologicum : 
and the world at last became heartily 
tired of the war of words. But we 
must not forget that the war for 
things preceded ; we must not forget 
what trophies were won from the en- 
emy, who wrote on_ his standard ¢ ig- 
norance, the mother of devotion,’ and 
who repelled all knowledge which in 
his sense of the term, was not devout. 
And as we are to pardon the idle 
vaunting partizans, who are scattered 
over a field of victory, from which the 
inain body has triumphantly drawn 
off; so in our disgust at their noise 
and shoutings, let us not lose our rev- 
erence for the mighty spirits, who 


operated the changes, the benefits of 


M. B. 


which we enjoy. 





For the Christian Spectator. 
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Nature, startled nature reels 
From the centre to the poles; 
Tremble, ocean, earth and sky! 
Tremble! God is passing by 
Montgomery 


Nor only the dispensations of Proy- 
idence, but all the works of God with 
which we are conversant in the natu- 
ral world, appear to have received a 
message from their author to deliver 
to mortals. ‘The luminaries of heav- 
en, from the ‘ grand orb of day,’ down 
to the smallest light that twinkles in 
the firmament, are fitted to enkindle 
a holy admiration. In the changes 
of the seasons, God by his goodness 
puts in a powerful claim upon his 
creatures to give him their hearts. 
In the spring, when nature seems to 
undergo a kind of annual renovation ; 


in the summer, when the labours of 
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husbandry are crowned with a luxu- 
riant harvest; in the autumn, when 
the falling leaves, and the universal 
decay of vegetation naturally carry 
the thoughts forward to the grave; 
and in the dreary season of winter, 
when the hand of every man its seal- 
ed up;—in each of these seasons, 
God is speaking to us in the language, 
either of gentle reproof or of tender 
expostuiation. In the breeze that re- 
freshes our bodies, in the verdure 
that covers our fields, in the gentle 
dews and the refreshing showers that 
promote health and vegetation, there 
is a still small] voice calling upon us 
to be crateful. 

But while the language of Provi- 
dence in the operations of the natural 
world, is for the most part mild and ex- 
postulatory, and fitted to awaken our 
gratitude, rather than excite our ter- 
rour, there are still some occasions in 
which God seems to clothe himself in 
robes of vengeance. Sometimes he 
speaks in the earthquake and volcano, 
but still oftener from the dark cloud in 
thunder and lightning. At such sea- 
sons peculiarly, we are ready to call 
upon our souls and all around us, to 
keep silence, and tremble at the 
greatness of Jehovah. 

Let us endeavour-to cellect a few 
of the more practical lessons which 
this very common, though terrible 
phenomenon in nature, is fitted to 
teach. 

1. We remari first, that a storm of 
thunder furnishes us with an impres- 
sive and interesting view of the char- 
acter of God. 

1. Particularly, of his power and 
majesty. We know not’ whether 
there is any exhibition in the natural 
world, in which these attributes are 
more strikingly illustrated, than in 
the gathering, bursting storm. Do 
we ever feel a more sensible impres- 
sion of Omnipotence, than when we 
see the black cloud approaching on 
the wings of the wind, bearing in its 
bosom the elements of destruction ? 
Do we ever feel more as if we were 
surrounded with deity, than when 
the whirlwind is rushing by, and the 


lightnings blazing, and the thunders 
rolling around us? What an arm 
must that be that can wield the ele.. 
ments and guide the tempest at pleas. 
ure 5 that can change its direction or 
abate its fury ; that can use even the 
thunderbolt 2s an instrument of exe. 
cuting his purposes ! 

2. The wisdom of God is not less 
apparent than his power and majesty, 
The various phenomena attending a 
thunderstorm, we shall not now at- 
tempt to explain or enumerate; but 
it is proper to remark, that with re. 
spect to some of them at least, natu- 
ral philosophy, to whose province 
they belong, is still unable to furnish 
a satisfactory solution. But notwith- 
Standing our ignorance of many of 
the natural causes which may be 
brought into operation, the wisdom 
of God is still conspicuous. — It is in- 
deed exerted in such a mysterious 
manner as to bafile the highest efforts 
of human reason ; but this is nothing 
more than might be expected from a 
Being whose ways are so much above 
our ways. What consummate skill 
must be requisite for combining the 
elements, so that they shall act upor 
each other with such astonishing ef- 
fect; and how happily are these phe- 
nomena adapted to answer the most 
valuable purposes, in the government 
which God exercises in the natura! 
world. In the direetion which the 
storm receives, and in the season of 
its occurrence, it is often easy to dis- 
cover evidence of the most exalted 
wisdom. In short, every feature by 
which it is marked, proclaims a Being 
who is wise in counsel and wonderfu! 
in working. 

3. Here also, we discover evident 
marks of the divine goodness. 1 
the purposes which a thunder storm 
is designed to answer, there is a man- 
ifest reference to the promotion 0i 
our comfort. If it were not for the 
occurrence of this phenomenon, the 
exhalations of sulphur and other nox- 
ious vapours that are constantly as- 
cending into the air, would destroy 
its salubrity, and probably beget ma- 
ny fatal diseases. But by this means; 
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there is a purifying process constant- 
ly going on, in consequence of which 
she atmosphere is cleared, in a great 
measure, of the elements of disease, 
and kept ina state of healthfulness 
and purity. If you have been accus- 
tomed to ‘took through nature up to 
nature’s God,’ I doubt not that you 
have sometimes felt a sensible im- 
pression of the divine goodness come 
over your hearts, when you have 
walked abroad to behold the works 
of the Lord, immediately after a 
storm of thunder. While you have 
been refreshed with the cool air, and 
every thing around you has seemed 
to share its invigorating influence, 
have you not more tenderly realized 
the paternal character of God, and 
found your heart going up towards 
heaven in expressions of devout 
thanksgiving P 

But there is another view of this 
subject in which the goodness of God 
appears equally remarkable. Some- 
times in his infinitely wise provi- 
dence, the lightning is converted into 
a minister of vengeance, and is com- 
missiuned to do a mighty work of 
desolation. Here it consumes in a 
moment, the hardly-acquired earnings 
of industry, and awakens a family 
from their midnight slumbers to wit- 
ness the conflagration of their dwel- 
ling. ‘There it cuts the thread of hu- 
man life ina moment, and lets the 
soul fall defenceless into the hands of 
its Maker. But in the midst of danger, 
the goodness of God is sometimes sig- 
nally displayed in our protection. 
What goodness was that which gui- 
ded the lightning so near your dwel- 
ling, and yet preserved it from de- 
struction or injury! or that permit- 
ied you to rest in security on your 
bed, while it seemed as if there were 
a universal crash of elements around 
you? Was not that an arm of kind- 
ness which drew you from the spot, 
Which, but a few moments after, re- 
ceived the blasting contents of the 
thunder cloud? And when the light- 
ning had already converted part of 
your substance into fuel for a confla- 
gration, was it not an instance of good- 
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ness in God that he said to the de- 
vouring element, ‘ hitherto shalt thou 
come and no further.’ 

If you have ever seena fainily, 
whose lives have been spared while 
the storm has discharged its fury at 
their doors, and the lightning has 
been blasting and consuming their 
substance around them; or if that 
God who holds the winds in his fist 
and gives them what direction he 
pleases, lias preserved their dwelling 
when flames encircled and cinders 
covered it; that family would bear 
you witness that God does not forget 
to be gracious, even amidst the most 
terrible of his dispensations. If their 
hearts have ever been touched with 
the spirit of devout gratitude, they 
will renew their vows of fidelity, in 
the service of God, because he has 
redeemed their lives from destruction, 
and brought them back from the very 
threshold of the grave. 

4. In a storm of thunder, the sove- 
revgnty of God is equally conspicu- 
ous with the attributes already men- 
tioned. 
life, which take place according to 
those established laws of Providence 
that we have been able distinctly to 
ascertain, we are too prone to keep 
out of view the sovereign agen- 
cy of God. Because the hand that 
feeds, and clothes, and sustains us is 
invisible, and the blessings which it 
bestows seem to fall upon us in a reg- 
ular aod unbroken succession, we 
forget that we are living under the 
administration of a Being, who gives 
and withholds at his pleasure: and 
because, in the allotments of Provi- 
dence, trials and afilictions are the 
common inheritance of all men, we 
come almost unconsciously to cherish 
a kind of lurking atheism, and be- 
lieve in our hearts that afflictions 
come forth from the dust, and that 
trouble springs out of the ground. It 
is of great importance that this way- 
ward propensity should be corrected 
and that we should not overlook tlie 
agency of God in the common events 
of life, merely because we are able in 
some measure to ascertain the laws 


In the common events of 
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to which those events are subject. 
There is an impression of the divine 
sovereignty in the operations of prov- 
idence, conveved by a storm of thun- 
der which it is not easy to resist. 
Even the sinner, wlio at another time, 
wonld avt hesitate to blaspheme the 
maiesty of heaven, now frequeatly 
tremb!-s under the conviction, that 
he s in the hands of an omutpotent, 
offeaded, sovereign God. There is 
a comnmietion in his bosom, there is 
a paleness in his countenance, there 
is a trembling in his limbs, which 
seem to say that his inireptdity in sin 
is rebuked; and that it isa fearful 
thing to have an enemy in that God 
who commissions the lightning to 
perform its destructive work. Yes, 
every symptom of terrour which the 
bold transgressor exhibits during this 
majestic and fearful display of the 
divine perfections, is an involuntary 
tribute rendered tothe sovereignty of 
God; and the reason why he shrinks 
away from ihe black cloud as if it 
were a magazine of wrath, is that he 
beholds this very doctrine inscribed 
in letters of light, upon the bosom of 
the storm. 

tf. While we are taught by a thun- 
der storm many impressive lessons 
concerning the character of God, we 
are forcibly reminded of our own 
weakness and dependence. When 
we beliold such wonderful power ex- 
erted, and feel that the arm of the 
Almighty is stretched over us, how 
mean and little do the highest exer- 
tions of human power appear to us. 
Wiile we shrink with awe before the 
vrandeur and majesty of the storm, 
it should serve as a glass to reflect 
back our own insignificance. We 
fee] at such a moment that all the 
created power in the universe, would 
be but as the small dust of the bal- 
ance, when arrayed against the Al- 
mighty. What could the most pow- 
erful army tnat the world has ever 
seen do, if it should attempt to cope 
with Qainipotence in a thunder storm. 
Que fiery blast issuing from the dark 
cloud might spread desolation through 


all their ranks, and make them aban. 
don the horrid experiment, frantic 
with consternation. 

How weak, how poor, how insig. 
nificant, does man appear when con. 
trasted with his Maker! And yet 
how he swells with pride ;—how he 
pants with ambition ;—how he re. 
sents the imputation of weakness ;— 
how he labours to cover himself wit}, 
the withering, worthless laurels of hu- 
man glory! Surely, Great God, man 
is not in his proper element, till he 
puts on the garment of humility, and 
sinks into the dust. 

III. We are impressively taught 
by a thunder storm, tie value of the 
doctrine of a particular providence. 
I know not whether the system of 
atheism which rejects this doctrine, 
ever shows itself more barren of con- 
solation than amidst the dangers of a 
violent, threatening tempest. Accor- 
ding to this system, the lightning that 
flashes about us is sent for no pur- 
pose ; is guided by no unseen hand ; 
is the production, not of wisdom or 
goodness, but of chance. Who will en- 
vy the Atheist these transporting re- 
flections ? Who would pluck from 
his bosom the consolation of refiect- 
ing that the elements which are ra- 
ging around him are under the con- 
trol of no power, and that in one of 
these freaks of nature he may chance 
to be struck dead in an instant. If] 
were an Atheist, sure I am that how- 
ever I might maintain my accustom- 
ed firmness amidst dangers that are 
less appalling, I should turn pale 
amidst this uproar of the elements ; 
whenever else I might deny my God, 
IT could never deny him here ; and 
my heart would throb only with ter- 
rour till J had thrown away the last 
vestige of Atheism, and found a re!- 
uge in the arms of a protecting Prov- 
idence. 

But how much more intelligent and 
consolatory are the views of the 
christian. When he walks abroad 
to contemplate the works of nature, 
he lifts his soul to heaven with de- 
vout affection, and silently exclaims; 
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‘my Father made them all ;’ and now 
when a shade of fearful gloom has 
fallen upon these same works, and 
the tempest isdischarging its thunder 
around the good mau’s habitation, 
‘the same filial confidence enables him 
eacetully to exclaim, ‘my Father 
rules the storm.” What though he 
commissions the lightning to consume 
my habitation, shall not he who hears 
the young ravens when they cry, pro- 
vide bis children with another shel- 
ter? What though some object, 
ground which the tenderest affections 
of my soul are entwined, is to be ta- 
ken from me, shall I not say, ‘ bless- 
ed be the name of the Lerd ?? What 
though [ am instaatly to be summon- 
ed into eternity, [ will cling to thy 
Providence even in death, and into 
thine hand will Icommend my spirit.” 
Reader, the man who would rob 
you of the consolation of this blessed 
doctrine is a monster ; and we should 
say with reference to all those sys- 
tems which are offered as a substi- 
tute for that which recognizes the doc- 
trine of a particular Providence, ‘ mis- 
erable comforters are ye all.’ 

IV. Another valuable lesson which 
1 thunder storm teaches us is the zm- 


portance of beng halntually firenar- 
ed to die. in most instances when 
the effect of lightuing is fatal, it is in- 
stantaneous; ibe soul performs its 
passage from one world to another, 
with more than the celerity of 
thought. How loudly does every 
such dispeusaiion proclaim the sol- 
emp warning, ‘ he tiat is filthy shall 
be filthy stili.? Here is no lingering 
process of consumption to give the 
soul a little leisure to dress itself, for 
its appearance before God; not even 
that little privilege is granted him, 
which that man enjoys, who is per- 
mitted to send up a few broken peti- 
tions for mercy amidst the torturing 
pain of a rapid, burning fever. And 
not only are we exposed to sudden 
death trom a stroke of lightning, but 
fromm a thousand other causes. Let 
us then trim our lamps with dili- 
gence, and prepare to meet the bride- 
groom. We should let every earthly 
care be lost in forgetiulness, till we 
have gained that purity of heart—that 
sense of pardoned sin and redeeming 
mercy~--that blessed spirit of adoption, 
which will make death, come when 
he will, a welcome messenger. 
RELIGIOSUS. 
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fravels in New-England and New- 
York : by Trmorny Dwieurt,S. T. 
D. LL. D. late President of Yale 
College ; Author of Theology ex- 
plained and defended.—New-Ha- 
ven, 1821, 1822.—Vols. III. and 
V. 


tn our March Number, we offered 
some remarks upon the first and sec- 
ond volumes of this work, expressing 
an intention to resume the subject on 
the appearance of the two last vol- 
umes. These are now published, 
and complete the Travels of President 
Dwight in the States of New-England 
and New-York. The general re- 
marks in our notice of the former vol- 


umes apply with equal force to the 
present. We find the same accuracy 


of statistical details, the same gl.w of 


animated description. the same elo-~ 
quence of style, and melodious flow 
of prosaic numbers; equa: erduur of 
feeling in the cause of vise, and just 
severity of censtre on every custom 
or habit destructive of morality and 
religion, and injurious to the purity 
and happiness of society. The third 
volume is peculiarly interesting by its 
numerous sketches of the nistory of 
our former wars, aud representations 
of scenery and manners, never before 
described. Ina variety of instances, 


the future historian may avail him- 
self of these accounts, to supply the 
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emissions and correct the mistakes of 
preceding writers. ‘The author, who 
has visited the scenes of action and 
acquired his information from person- 
al knowledge, or accurate investiga- 
tion and inquiry, deserves the confi- 
dence of his readers, and has in all 
ages received it, far more than the 
mere scholar, who compiles the story 
of vations in his closet, states from 
the conjectures of his fancy the se- 
cret intrigues of statesmen, the mi- 
nute detail of battles and campaigns, 
and the characters of his kings and 
heroes; or omitting -every fact or 
transaction, however material, which 
appears incapable.of embellishment 5 
gives us orations that were never spo- 
ken; relates achievements that never 
took place, and labours chiefly to gain 
the applause of critics, for his skill in 
narration, his penetration in discover- 
ing the unknown causes of events, or 
for the elegance, pomp and majesty 
of his historical style. 

President Dwight has given an ac- 
count of the principal Indian nations, 
who originally inhabited and occupied 
the chief part of New-tngland and 
New-York, and of ibeir customs, 
character and manners; an interes- 
ting summary of our war with the 
Pequots, who in the year 1636, 
threatened the ruin of our infant set- 
tlements, and of the final destruction 
of that powerful avd hosiile tribe 5 of 
the war with the Narrnagansetts, the 
desperate storming and capture of 
their almost impregnable fortress, and 
their complete subjugation by the ef- 
forts and valour of our ancestors. 

In his narrative of the battle of 
Lake George and the defeat of an ar- 
my of French, Indians and Canadi- 
ans under the Baron de Dieskau, by 
the provincial troops under the com- 
mand of the American Generals 
Jobuson and Lyman, in the war be- 
tween France and England in 1755, 
he has stated the merit and drawn 
the characters of those Generals with 
due discrimination. He has justly 
ascribed to General Lyman the prin- 
cipal glory of that important victory, 
and rectified the error of the English 
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historians, in awarding, as usual, ali 
the honour to the Commander in 
chief, who was in fact wounded, and 
quitted the field of battle at the com. 
mencement of the action. 

ie has given a history of the north. 
erm campaign in 1757, the Capture of 
Fort William Henry by the Marquis 
Montcalm, and the savage massacre 
of the garrison, after its surrender by 
capitulation ; and of the ill judged 
and ruinous attack on the Freach fort 
at Ticonderoga ; accompanied with 


just remarks on the disgraceful con- 


duct and inefficiency of the British 
Generals, Lord Loudon, Webb and 
Abercrombie, who were then entrus- 
ted with the command of the English 
and Provincial troops. 

He has recounted with accuracy 
many important events which took 
place during the revolutionary war, 
while the States of New-England and 
New-York were invaded by the ar- 
mies of Great Britain, and mentioned 
various facts and circumstances, un- 
noticed by former writers. 

In his third volume, among other 
events in the campaign of 1776, we 
find accounts of the expulsion of the 
British army from Boston by General 
Washington ; of the battle of Brock- 
lyn on Long Island, between the com- 
bined forces of the British and Hes- 
sians under Geueral Howe, and a part 
of the American troops under the 
command of General Sullivan ; our 
loss and defeat ; the critical situation 
of our army, and its masterly retreat 
from Long-island to New-York, un- 
der the immediate direction of Wash- 
ington. In his second journey to 
Lake George we have a narrative of 
the battle of [Taerlem after the evac- 
uation of New-York, and the capture 
of Fort Washington by the British, 
with some just remarks on the con- 
duct of the campaign, the mistakes of 
our countrymen in their plans of de- 
fence ; the dilatory progress of Gene- 
ral Howe, and his loss of favourable 
opportunities for the destruction of the 
American army. 

In his Journey to Whitestown he 
has furnished us with an elegant his- 
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tory of the northern campaign in 
1777, which terminated in the sur- 
render of the army of Burgoyne. At- 
ter stating its rapid progress and ear- 
iy success, he thus describes the brill- 
‘ant action, commonly styled the 
hattle of Bennington : 


One of the principal difficulties, under 
which General Burgoyne laboured, was 
the want of asufficient stock of provisions ; 
and another, scarcely less distressing, the 
want of horses, and oxen for the draught. 
To obtain both these objects he detached 
Lieut. Colonel Baum with a considera- 
ble body of troops,to Bennington, where a 
collection of stores was deposited for the 
use of the American army: and, to sup- 
port him in any case, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brechman was detached after him to Ba- 
ton Kill, at some distance from its conflu- 
ence with the Hudson. When Baum had 
reached the Eastern part of Tluosac, he 
halted on the borders of a mill stream, 
called the Walloomscock, (a tr.butary of 
Hoosac river;) in conseyuence of in- 
formation, that a strong body of the New- 
Engiaad militia were in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Among the levies forwarded to the 
American army, eight bundred of the 
New-Hampshire militia marched under 
the command of Brigadier General Stark. 
This gentleman had tought bravely at 
Breeds Hill; but for reasons, which do 
not appear, and which cannot have been 
sufficient, bad been neglected in the pro- 
gress of promotion. When requested by 
the New-Hampshire Legislature to take 
the command of their new levies, he con- 
sented, on the cendition that he should be 
nermitted to unite lis troops to the main 
army, or not,as he pleased. Happily, he 
reached Bennington at this critical mo- 
ment; and immediately. dispatched a 
messenger to Colonel Warner, then at 
Manchester, to reintorce bim with his re- 
giment. At the same time he sent Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Greg with two hundred of 
his men, to atlack the enemy ; supposing 
them only to be a body of savages. Greg, 
as svon as he perceived the real strength 
of his adversaries, retired ; and met Gen. 
Stark advancing to his assistance. War- 
ner obeyed the first summons, and with 
his own regiunent, and a considerable 
humber of militia trom the neighbouring 
country, marched immediately to the as- 
sistance of Stark. 

S'ark, upon his arrival, instantly offered 
the enemy battle. Baum declined it. 
Stark, then leaving a small force to watch 
his notions, encamped his main body ata 
little distance. The next day it rained. 
Lhe following morniag, July 16th, Stark 
Made his dispositions for an attack. Co- 
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lone! Nichols, with two hundred and fifty 
men, he sent towards the rear of their 
left ; Colonel Hendrick, with three hun- 
dred to the rear of their right; three bun- 
dred more he stationed in their front ; 
two hundred more he sent to attack their 
right, probably, also, to reinforce Hen- 
drick ; and another hundred (to reinforce 
Nichols. The rest he retained under his 
own immediate command. ‘The attack 
commenced on the enemy's left at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and immediately 
became general. The action continued 
two hours. The British works were for- 
ced ; their field pieces taken; aud such of 
their men as did not escape by flight, were 
killed, or made prisoners. 

Scarcely was this action ended, when 
General Stark was informed, that another 
body of English troops was advancing to- 
ward him, at the distance of two miles. 
His own soldiers, with the true sper of 
militia, were dospersed in quest of p.un- 
der. They were railed as soon as posst- 
ble: and Warner, fortunately arriving at 
the momentin a road, whieh conducted 
him directly to the right of the enemy, 
began the attack ; and vave the scattered 
soldiers opportuniiy to form in ord: rof 
baide. Brechmanu made tue best dspost- 
tions in his power: aud maintat.ed his 
ground with great spirit and conduct, but 
was forced to yield to superior numbers, 
and equal bravery. With a part o- his 
force be made good his retreat. 

In the battle of Hocsac. erroneously 
called the battle of Benrington, the British 
lost 226 killed outright; and 56 officers, 
and inore than 7OO privates made prison- 
ers. Among the latter was Colonel Baum, 
whosoon aifer died ol bis wounds ‘Lhe 
Americans took four brass field piec >, and 
a considerable quantity of baggage, arms, 
and ammunition. herr own loss amoun- 
ted to about 100 killed and wounded. 
The superior skill of the Americans in di- 
reciting the musquet was conspicuous in 
these engagements. 

The ettects of this battle upon the pub- 
lic mind cannot be deseribed. It was a 
victory of mere militia over the best dis- 
ciplined veterans ; and anunquestionable 
proof that other victories might be achiev- 
ed by such men over such enemies. It 
was the frustration of an important enter- 
prize ; the accomplishment of which was 
indispensable to the success, and even to 
the comfort, of the invading army. It was 
a victory, following bard upou disaster, 
shame, and dismay ; a morning, breaking 
out after a gloomy and melancholy night, 
and promising a brilliant and glorious day. 
It was seen, therefore, with wonder and 
delight, such as we may suppose the 
Egyptians felt, wher they beheld the sun 
returns after the darkness, whieh iiss go 
loug brvooded over their country.—pp. 
224—226. 
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We have copied this passage, not 
only because it is an elegant speci- 
men of historical description, but be- 
eause it affords an opportunity to re- 
mark, that so far as the success of 
that action, (which was principally 
gained by personal bravery,) depen- 
ded on military skill,—an important 
share in the honour of the victory 
must be ascribed to Colonel Warner, 
for his assistance in arranging the 
several divisions of our troops in the 
first action with Baum’s detachment ; 
and for hts bold and judicious attack 
with his single regiment on the strong 
reinforcement brought on by Colonel 
Brechman, which arrested its pro- 
gress and held it in check, until Gen- 
eral Stark was enabled to collect the 
main body of the militia under his 
command, and lead them on to the 
final defeat of the enemy. 

The American militia, especially 
in New-England, is chiefly composed 
of the hardy and independent farmers 
and yeomanry of the country. Active 
and enterprizing by habit, and ardent 
in detence of their rights, they fought 
with enthusiastic valour for their 
homes, their families,and their farms, 
of which they were the sole and ab- 
solute proprietors. Their first onset 
was irresistible, and seldom failed to 
throw the foremost ranks of the ene- 
my into disorder. Novices in_ the 
European art of war, and heedless of 
unseen danger, they were bold and 
persevering in defending even the 
most unfinished lines and untenable 
fortifications, which might shelter 
them from the view of the enemy. 
Unskilled and awkward in the manu- 
al exercise of the musket, but from 
practice in hunting, perfectly acquain- 
ted with its effectual and deadly use, 
they discharged their irregular fire 
with steady and determinate aim, and 
usually selected the most conspicuous 
officers fortheir mark. When thrown 
into confusion, they were incapable of 
rallying, and vanished rapidly trom 
the field. They had no idea of dis- 
grace from the defeat, but thought 
that mode of retreat the most eligible, 
which led them soonest out of the 
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reach of danger; reserving thei; 
courage for the next favourable chance 
of a more successful engagement. 
Their fire was terrible to the Brisish 
officers, and their attacks were usy. 
ally victorious, whenever they suc. 
ceeded in killing or disabling the 
leaders of the opposing party. The 
fall of Baum secured the Capture of 
his detachment in the first action pear 
Bennington, as that of Baron de Dies- 
kau in a former war gave the victory 
to the provincials in the battle of 
Lake George. But however lin por- 
tant may be the aid of militia to re- 
pel a sudden invasion, a regular, dis- 
ciplined, and permanent army only 
can be depended on tor success, in an 
extensive and protracted war. 

These last volumes, like the for- 
mer, are replete with useful and judi- 
cious observations on the soil, climate 
and productions of our country, the 
state of its commerce and manufac- 
tures, andthe manners of its inhabi- 
tants in different seitlements. They 
exhibit agreeable specimens of the 
author’s genius in picturesque descrip- 
tion. Among many others, we re- 
fer to his view of the prospect near 
the junction of the Mohawk river with 
the Schoharie; of the Highland, near 
West Point on the Hudson ; of Lake 
George and its environs, and Lake 
Winipisiogee or Wentworth, and the 
mountains that surround it; and of 
the famous cataract of Niagara. He 
never fails to commuuicate to his 
readers those emotions of beauty, 
grandeur, and sublimity, which the 
scenery is calculated to inspire. 
Destitute of this perfection, descrip- 
tions, however accurate, are invaria- 
bly cold and languid. 

His travels in the State of New- 
York afford much valuable informa- 
tion, new as well as interesting to the 
people of New-England. Our knowl- 
edge of the early settlement of that 
State, the manners of its first Euro- 
pean inhabitants, and its progressive 
improvement in learning and the arts, 
has depended chiefly on occasional 
sketches in historical and geograph- 
ical works, which usually contain on- 
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partial and inaccurate. Jefferson’s 
Notes ou Virginia is almost the only 
work of considerable magnitude, 
written with a view to a statistical ac- 
eouni of any of our sister States. 
Aye; we cannot but express a_ wish, 
that persons equally qualified may 
favourtbe public with similar descrip- 
tions of the middle, southern, and 
western States. They are almost 
anknown to foreigners, and but par- 
‘ally to the inhabitants of the eastern 
section. They have been joined with 
us in the general abuse of [:uropean 
Journalists and Historians, and we 
doubt not, that they have in many 
instances been as unjustly calumnia- 
ted aud misrepresented. 

In sbese volumes we find accurate 
topegraphical descriptions of — the 
cpertest part of the country on our 
nortocen frontier; the wild and ro- 
maiie aspect of the mouritainous re- 
gions, the fertile ranges of the inter- 
messate vallies, the beauty and splen- 
dou: of the lakes, which abound in 
our territory, and the vast chain of 
intand seas, which compose our bor- 
der,and supply the majestic river of 
St. Lawrence views of nature, 
which equal invariety and sublimity, 
and surpass in extent and grandeur, 
the picturesque scenery of Scotland 
and Wales, so celebrated by the 
British poets, tourists and historians. 

President Dwight excels in deline- 
ating the characters, habits and man- 
ners of different nations, tribes, sects, 
and classes of society ; and preseuts 
many valuable sketches of the history 
of mankind. He draws a picture of 
the appearance of the human race in 
the state of nature, free from the con- 
trol of law and the influence of reli- 
gious opinions ; exemplified in the 
Indians of New-England, and con- 
trasted with the absurd philosophy of 
Godwin, and the other encomiasts of 
the virtues of savages, and the native 
purity and perfection of unsophistica- 
ted man. 

In his letters on the Iroquois he has 
given a correct account of the gov- 
ernment, customs, religion and phi- 
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iy general remarks, and those often 


losophy of that nation; who were a 
distinct race, possessed a_ superior 
character, and had advanced nearer 
to a state of civilization, than any oth- 
er of the tribes in) North America. 
‘Their idea of two contending powers 
of good and evil, who control the 
destinies of the world, is only a new 
exhibition of the Manichean system. 
They represent their great and good 
Spirit as a being of perfect benevo- 
lence, wholly employed in promoting 
the happiness of mankind, alleviating 
their misfortunes, and counteracting 
the malignant designs of the evil 
deity, whom they consider as the 
author of all their calamities. Such 
a character appears at least as 
deserving of homage and adoration, 
as the Brumha of the Hindoos, the La- 
ma of Tartary, the Scandinavian 
Odin, or the Jupiter of the Greeks 
and Romans, with all the synod of 
Olympus, so justly characterized by 
Pope, 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, un. 

just, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge and 
lust. 

Their wild conjectures respecting 
the genealogy of their deities, and 
the origin of the world, are not more 
extravagant than the Theogony of 
Hesiod, or the mythologies of the 
i.gyptians, Persians, and Hindoos. 
The story of the formation of the 
globe, by the accumulation of earth 
on the shell of an immense tortoise, 
floating in the interminable ocean ot 
primeval waters, is not more replete 
with absurdity, than the atoms of Epi- 
curus, the vortices of Descartes, or 
the reveries of the minute philoso- 
phers of modern times. Indeed all 
attempts of human reason to account 
for the existence of the universe, the 
creation of the world, the origin of 
man, our present state, our religious 
duties and our future hopes, serve on- 
ly to show the depth of our ignor- 
ance, and our absolute need of adivine 
revelation. They demonstrate the 
vanity of earthly wisdom, and furnish 
the most complete comment on the 
vaunts of Infidelity, concerning the 
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sufficiency of the light of nature, and 
the dignity of man in the scale of uni- 
versal being. 

A great part of the last Volume 
consists of elegant essays on the lit- 
erature, language, morals and reli- 
gion of New England, and the genius 
and character of its inhabitants. Here 
the author completes his original de- 
sign of showing to posterity, what 
was the situation of their country at 
the period of his travels. He gives 
a summary of our institutions for the 
preservation of order, the support of 
government, the encouragement of 
learning, and the establishment of re- 
ligion ; and of the beneficial effects 
which these institutions have produ- 
ced on the virtue and happiness of 
the people. Here posterity may 
view with pleasure the moral and in- 
tellectual features of our ancestors, 
drawn in their genuine colours, with 
due diversities of light and shade, 
and exhibiting a correct and charac- 
teristic resemblance. 

It wnay be o! jected that the work is 
desig.ied by the author as a vindica- 
tion cf his native country, and may 
thereiore be justly suspected of par- 
tiality. But it isa vindication found- 
ed on facts, and conducted with the 
greatest feirness and candour; neither 
palliating our faults, nor adopting the 
style of eulogy and panegyric. He 
was perfectly acquainted with his 
subject, and writes principally from 
personal knowledge. They who doubt 
his opinions can never question his 
veracity. His love of virtue and pie- 
ty have led him to censure freely the 
vices and ertors of his countrymen; 
and he manifests the same ardour in 
furnishing hiuts for our reformation 
and improvement, as in correcting 
the misrepresentations of our ene- 
mies. 

In his criticism on European trav- 
ellers in America, and foreign philos- 
ophers, who have attempted to char- 
acterize our country and its inhabi- 
tants, he has selected Volney, Weld, 
LaRochefocault, Buffon and DePauw, 
from those writers, whose publica- 
tions had then been circulated. He 
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[ Avs, 
has noticed many instances of thei; 
notorious mistakes and unfounded as. 
sertions. and justly exposed the ma. 
lignity of some and the general ige 
norance of all. His observations 
inust be valuable to foreigners, who 
may have imbibed erroneous Opinions 
from their false representations. But 
their writings were never considered 
of much authority in America, and 
have long since ceased to be more re. 
garded than the almanacs and news- 
papers of the last century. We pay 
littke more attention to their succes- 
sors in the sameemployment. Well- 
by, intent only on spying out the 
nakedness of the land, and imperti- 
nently abusive in his intercourse with 
our inhabitants, may pass through 
our settlements unheeded and unmo- 
lested, and gratify his resentment for 
our contempt and neglect, by pub- 
lishing a new volume of calumny and 
falsehood. Nor do we regret that a 
Thomas Moore should for a season 
suspend the fabrication of his lacivi- 
ous Anacreontics for the orgies of 
Bacchus and the mysteries of the 
‘‘darkveiled Cotytto,”’ to point his 
harmless sneer at our supposed inte- 
riority of character, and the rudeness 
of our customs and manners. 

In his remarks on the language of 
New England, which has been the 
subject of so much censure and ridi- 
cule, he justly asserts, that ‘ our in- 
habitants at large speak English more 
correctly, and with a nearer accord- 
ance tu the standard of pronuncia- 
tion of well educated people in Lon- 
don, than the mass of the inhabitants 
of England; that throughout the 
United States we have no variations 
of dialect 3 and that from Machias to 
St. Mary’s, and from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, every American, de- 
scended from English ancestors, un- 
derstands every other, as readily as ii 
he had been bred in the same neigh- 
bourhood.’? He refers to the almost 
unintelligible dialects of the west coun- 
try and of Yorkshire, and the distort- 
ed pronunciation and mutilated phras- 
es of the populace of London. He adds 
many valuable philological observa- 
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tions on the changes of the language, 
and the additional words, introduced 
‘oto its vocabulary in both countries. 
But he has by no means exhausted the 
subject. For notwithstanding the 
higher attainments in science of many 
individuals, and the superior elegance 
of their classica! writers, it is an un- 
deniable fact, that the mass of the 
common people, in the united king- 
doms of Great Britain, are not only 
inferior to ours in knowledge and 
education; but in several large 
portions of their country, the Eng- 
lish is not the mother tongue of their 
inhabitants. The Welch language in 
Wales, the Manks in the adjacent 
islands, the Erse or Gaelic of the 
Highlands,the Hebrides,and the north- 
ern counties of Scotland and Ireland, 
are the native languages of those sev- 
eral districts. ‘To discuss this subject 
fully, would require a more particular 
dissertation, but it would afford the 
most ample materials for retorting the 
contempt of that class of British trav- 
ellers, who range through some parts 
of our country, pick up a few vul- 
garisms at our taverns and boarding 
houses, and return to enrich the Lon- 
don journals with the colloquial bar- 
barisms of the Americans. 
he state of learning, morals, ed 

ucation and manners in New England 
is the subject of a course of letters, 
which compose an important part of 
this work, and explain the causes of 
that general diffusion of useful know- 
ledge among all classes of society, 
and that love of order and uniformity 
of habits, by which this section of 
our country is distinguished, and 
Whence the most beneficial consequen- 
ces have resulted. 

Literature, on its revival in Europe 
inthe fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, was confined to the higher or- 
ders of the community, wrapped up 
iu the earned languages, and raised 
above the reach of the common peo- 
ple. It was deemed a necessary pol- 
icy, to keep the vulgar in ignorance. 
Statesmen believed that the less they 
knew, the more easily they would be 
held in subjection ; and the catholic 





church thought, asa leading doctrine, 
that ignorance is the mother of devo- 
tion Never till of late was any gen- 
eral exertion made for the enceour- 
agement of education among the low- 
er ranks of society. New Eng'and 
claims the honor of giving the earli- 
est example of the establishment of 
schools in every parochial district, 
with a permanent provision for their 
support, by the public acts of her 
legislatures. 

The author proceeds to give a con- 
cise history of religion in New Eng- 
land, from the middle of the last 
century to the period of his travels. 
He relates the manner of its estab- 
lishment, and the mode of settlement, 
qualifications, and influence of the 
clergy; the articles of taith and rules 
of ecclesiastical discipline in church- 
es of the congregational order; and 
the situation and tenets of christian 
sects of other denominations. He 
institutes a candid comparison be- 
tween the state of religion in Old 
England and in New England, and 
refutes the false accusations brought 
against us by the English writers on 
this subject. 

His observations on the infidelity 
and atheism of France during its rev- 
olution, the efforts of its disciples to 
circulate its principles in this country, 
and their baneful influence on our 
morals and religion for a season; 
with the counteracting causes, arising 
from our settled habits and _ institu- 
tions—from the horrour of every re- 
flecting mind at the impious blasphe- 
inies and worse than savage barbari- 
ty of the revolutionary leaders—from 
the vigorous exertions of the clergy 
and the friends of Christianity, both 
in America and Great Britain, and 
from the protecting carve of heaven in 
the revivalof religion, and the resto- 
ration of morals; form an important 
history of that eventful period, and 
cannot be read without the deepest 
emotions of gratitude to our almighty 
preserver. 

We insert the conclusion of our 
author’s account of those interesting 
scenes. 
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I have heretofore mentioned the effi- 
cacy of the New-England Institutions. 
These operating, every where, and every 
moment,and,althongh silently and insensi- 
bly, vet powerfully, operating, have with 
accastant accumulation of energy, great- 
ly vontributed to wear away this formida- 
ble combination of mischiefs. Habits are 
proverbially the only important sources of 
permanent good. From steady, national 
habii., ooly, can great national good in 
the ordinary course of things be derived. 
Feow the New England Institutions such 
habits have long since sprung; and from 
avery early period have constituted a sta- 
ble, national character. Such a character 
can hardly be materially changed unless 
by the ravaging hand of conquest, or the 
slow progress of time. It becomes the 
common nature, and 


Si Naturamexpellas furea, tamen usque re- 
curret. 


There is a constant renitency of the mind 
against ali inose tanovations, whicti sensi- 
bly atfect bis «aracter; an elastic tenden- 
cy towards the recovery of its original 
position. To such habits, under Gon, 
New-England owes in no small measure 
its escape from that degeneracy, wiich 
has so miserably affected many other coun- 
tries. 


‘The influence of the French Revolu- 


tien, which for a time threatened us with 


mors] ruin, Was {oa great extent counter- 
acted’ by the evils of the revolution itself ; 
by ‘he character of the men who succes- 
sively conducted it; and by the evils which 
flowed from it as consequences. T need 
not tell you. that the calamities of this 
Revolution cutran all expectation, exam- 
ple and belief. When the Americans be- 
gan to read, and believe, the successive 
massacres of Paris, a considerable rum- 
ber of them were startled. Blood, here, 
has rarely been shed, but ander the solemn 
decision of a jury. Nay, it has been rare- 
ly shed at all, except in a period of war. 
The ferocity of (ae Parisian women, those 
fiends in a female dress, filled the mind of 
the whole sex in this country with horror. 
The guijlotine curdied the blood even of 
coarse, and unfeeling men; and the death 
of Louis XVIth awakened general detesta- 
tion. The ravages of La Vendee, Nants, 
Toulon, and Lyons, completed the picture 
ot woe. 

Nor was the impiety of France, and 
its violation of all other moral principles, 
much less impressive than the tales of its 
cruelty. There was a grossness of immo- 
rality, a brutal Atheism in the speeches, 
and measures,of the Nationai Legislature ; 
a disregard of evidence, truth, and justice, 
in the proceedings of its Judicial tribunals; 
a ferocity in the conduct of its Judges and 
Juries ; and a savageness inthe behaviour 
of its Executive officers; which, if repor- 
ted by others, would bave been consider- 
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ed as an outrage upon Credulity itsels 
Happily for us, they were their own his. 
torians ; and the truth of their recital; 
could not be questioned. 

Nor were the minds of my country. 
men less advantageously affected by the 
treatment, exhibited to the snecessive 
leaders in this Revolution by those who 
followed them. The hero of yesterday 
was regularly murdered by the hero of to. 
day : and the possession of the supreme 
contro! was only a regular introduction to 
the guillotine. There was sometbino 
amazingly solemn in seeing these Goths, 
and Vandals, these Alarics, Attilas, and 
Genserics, successively led up by the 
hand of Divine justice to the block, to 
make a feeble expiation of their crimes 
by their blood. About one hundred of 
them perished in this manner. These facts 
taught iny countrymen that the attachment 
protessed by these men to the liberty of 
their country, was nothing but a pretence 
to help themselves into place and wealth: 
and this hypocrisy they naturally, as well 
as justly, transferred in the end to ali their 
coadjutors. 

At thesame time the wide spread ca- 
lamities, brought upon other nations by 
France, particularly upon such as had en- 
joyed afree government, contributed to 
the same general effect. My countrymen 
saw with estonishment, as well as with re- 
gref, one republic after another blotted out 
from under heaven: and this by the hands 
of the very men, who had solemnly an- 
nounced to the wocid, that France would 
make no conquests 

Finally, the termination of this con- 
vulsion established the views, which had 
been thus formed, besond the possibility 
of any material alteration. Every wise 
and dispassionate man saw with convic- 
tion, that Infidelity is hostile to ai! public 
and personal bappiness ; that without the 
influence of Religion, politica! freedom 
can never be long enjoyed , and that a 
connection With the leaders and disciples 
of this revolution, wovid only be baleful 
to his own country. Even the French 
nation itself by quietly settling down un- 
der the military despotism of a single 
man, asan asylum from the tremendous 
oppression of their Directory, proved be- 
yond debate, that no government of mere 
force is equally terrible with that of Infidel 
Philosophy 

Another great truth of no less impor: 
tance was impressed on a contempla 
tive mind by these events. It is this: 
that Infidelity naturally, and necessarily, 
becomes, when possessed of the control 
of national interests, a source of evils, 80 
numerous, and so intense, as to compel 
mankind to prefer any state to these evils. 
No fact of a political nature was ever 
more instructive to thinking men, than 
the torpid submission of France to tbe rod 
of the Emperor Napoleon. Even the 
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Infidels of this country, particularly the 
intelligent ones, saw in this fact, and in 
those which preceded it, the efficacy of 
their own principles, and the danger which 
they threatened to mankind — Alarmed by 
the prospect, they first ceased from their 
endeavours to make proselytes ; then be- 
gan to speak favourably of the Christian 
Religion, and finally insisted, that it was 
absolutely necessary to good government, 
liberty, and safety. 

For a considerable time the Clergy of 
New-England generally, were plainly un- 
aware of the extent to which (his degen- 
eracy of principle and practice prevailed. 
With the propagators of Infidelity and 
vice, they naturally bad very little inter- 
course; and the evil proceeded for a cun- 
siderable time with so much silence, and 
decency, as to be unobserved by men, 
who were either employed in their studies, 
orin their active business were chiefly 
conversant with persons of a better char- 
acter. Some of them, however, from a 
peculiarity of circumstances, discovered 
the danger at an early period. ‘These gave 
the alarm ; and although scarcely credited 
at first, because the change was too great 
to be admitted in such a country as New- 
England, yet gradually gained the ear, 
notonly of their brethren in the ministry, 
but of all the sober inhabitants. From 
that period, men of wisdom and piety, in 
considerable numbers, made vigorous ef- 
forts against this invasion of human hap- 
piness. A great multitude of judicious 
discourses were preached throughout the 
country ; and not asmall number publish- 
ed on the various branches of the Deisti- 
cal controversy. ‘Lhese, the enemies of 
religion were never able to answer. The 
subject became at the same time generally 
ihe theme of conversation ; and was 
handled with an efficacy, which was both 
extensive and powerful. Nor was person- 
al influence less exerted, or less successful. 
The danger was so obvious, and so great, 
as to alarm all men of consideration. 
Even many Infidels, terrified as they were 
by the events mentioned above, united 
heartily with others in repelling evils, 
Which they saw daily thickening, and 
threatening every thing which they held 
dear. Nay, in considerable numbers they 
Openly renounced their principles, and be- 
came professed adherents to the cause of 
Christianity. 

At the same time also, a series of efforts, 
made by men of talents and worth in 
Great Britain, formed a strong mound 
against the tide of iniquity. Several wri- 
ters, to whose labours all succeeding gen- 
erations will be deeply indebted, exposed 
the weakness of the arguments, the base 
designs, aud the contemptible character, 
of the principal agents in this system of 
corruption. Of those, by whom their 
Writtugs were read, most were convinced 
and the rest put to silence. 


You will easily believe, that when In- 
fidels became thus interested to oppose 
their own principles, all sober men, who 
believed in the divine origin of the seri)- 
tures, but had not hithertu made a pudic 
profession of Christianity, fett the subject 
still more deeply. These with a sii. 
voice united in strengthening the govern- 
ment and religion of their countey.  Ac- 
cordingly they conversed in favour uf beth 
With new earnesiness; exhibited a more 
marked reverence for the constituted au- 
thorities of their country; treque ated nove 
punctually the house of God ; revarded 
and treated its Ministers with enhaucea 
respect ; and appeared openly, aud every 
where, as the determined supporters of 
religion. From these exervons aiade by 
a body of men, so numerous aid influen- 
tial, soviety may be said tu have assvimed 
anew aspect. 

Finally, arevival of religion commenc- 
ing at this season, spread gradually through 
a great part, not only of Connecticut, 
but of New-Eugland. ‘This reviva! which 
is still spreading over many parts of the 
country has been attended with the happi- 
est c.rcumstances, and followed by the best 
consequences. Among the many thon- 
sands who have been solemnly affected 
with religious considerations, and greatly, 
as wellas evidently reformed, very tew 
have exhibited any appearance of enthu- 
thiasm. Almost all have, at the same 
time, presented to the observing eye proofs 
of vital Christianity, which could not be 
rationally questioned. Perhaps there bas 
been no extensive reformation of man- 
kind, in which fewer instances have oc 
curred either of hypocrisy, or delusion. 
In consequence of so auspicious an event, 
the Chureh of Christ has beeu increased 
by the addition of many thousands of pro- 
fessors ; the zeal, and the charity of Chris- 
tians have been materially enbaveed ; and 
the labonrs of Monisters have become 
more abundant and exemplary, more siren 
uous and successful. 

Among the happy effects of this re- 
formation, one particularly, ought not 
here to be forgotten. A large number of 
those who have personally shared in it, 
have emigrated to the new setticments ; 
and have already begun to build churches, 
settle winisters, and establish the public 
worship of God. Lu this manuer the state 
of society is there assuming, tm many in- 
stances, a new aspect. In this manner 
succeeding generations will find them, 
selves in these countries, born and educa- 
ted in the house of God ; trained up to 
piety ; invested with invaluable privileges 
here; and entitled to immortal happiness 
hereafter. 


President Dwight finishes his re- 
marks on New England, with a de- 
scription of the characteristics of its 
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inhabitants, and a genuine portrait of 
their personal appearance, ana appro- 
priate national qualities, moral and 
intellectual, at the commencement of 
the present century; aad concludes 
the work, with observations on the 
situation of the American Republic, 
the extent of its territories, the rapid 
increase of its settlements and popu- 
lation. and our happy progress and 
improvement in arts, learning, policy 
and morals. He recounts the causes 
of our growth and prosperity, and 
presents a sublime and animating view 
of our future prospects. 

Our readers will find their attention 
amply repaid, on the perusal of these 
Travels, by the information and en- 
tertainment they will receive. While 
we seize with avidity the journals 
of travellers, who describe the man- 
hers, customs and curiosities, and re- 
count the transactions of foreign na- 
tions. it must be disgraceful to be 
ignorant of the state of our native 
country, and inattentive to the novel- 
ty and magnificence of the scenes 
that surround us, and the course of 
events in which we are personally in- 
terested. 

In reviewing a work, comprising 
such a variety of important topics, 
and containing so much new and val- 
uable information, it were not a dif- 
ficult task for an illnatered and un- 
friendly critic, to point out sligut in- 
accuracies and mistakes, to combat 
some of the author’s opinions, and in 
the triumphant tone of modern criti- 
cism, exult in the supposed display 
of his own superior knowledge, wit 
and acuteness. Tnstead of attempting 
i the manner of Longinusand Quin- 
tilian, to show the true character and 
merits of a book. and mark the beau- 
ties of its composition, many of the 
present race of reviewers may look 
up to Zoilus, as the founder of their 
school. ‘They seat themselves in their 
magisterial chair, pass with mock 
dignity their sentence of condemna- 
tion, and boasting of the impartiali- 
ty and justice of their decisions, ex- 
claim, 

Judex damnatur, cum nocens absol- 

vitur 
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An Eulogy on Alexander Metcalf 
Fisher, A. M. Professor of Mat). 
emutics and Natural Philosophy 
in Yale College, who perished jn 
the wreck of the Albion, April 22d, 
1822. Delivered in the College 
Chapel, June 26,1822: by Janes 
L. Kincsuey, A. M. Professor of 
the Hebrew, Greek and Latin Lan. 
guages. New-Haven. 


No recent event has so much af. 
flicted the particular friends of Yale 
College,—and indeed, the friends of 
science and literature generally in Con. 
necticut, as the death of the late 
Professor Fisher. When the distin. 
guished head of that Institution, was 
five years since taken away, an uni- 
versal gloom was spread over its 
prospects, and over the feelings of its 
friends. ‘That painful event, howey- 
er, Was not unexpected. for more 
than a year, the stroke was viewed 
by the individual himself, and by his 
particular friends, as hanging over 
them. Dr. Dwight was ailso ap- 
proaching the period, when age itself 
must have lessened his activity and 
usetulness, if disease had not snatched 
him away. His sun shone indeed 
with undiminished lustre. Its light 
and heat were unabated ; but we 
knew that in its course it must soon 
set for ever. We had already seen 
and felt his greatest influence—as 
great as we could ever expect to see 
exercised by any individual in ~ech a 
situation. Although, therefore, the 
loss was felt to be great, and to our 
first apprehension, irreparable, yet it 
disappointed no fond expectations ;— 
it destroyed no flattering prospects ol 
future and greater usefulness. We 
were prepared to bow to it, as an aWw- 
ful dispensation of Providence—a 
solemn admonition, peculiarly caicu- 
lated to remind us of the prescrived 
period of human activity and useful: 
ness, even when it is extended be- 
yond the ordinary limit of this life. 
We need not add, that in all these 
respects, the loss of Professor Fisher 
was different. He was comparative 
ly but a youth; and though his s!- 
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sylar endowments were well known 
a his personal friends, and to his 
instructors, even from his first en- 
rrance on his Cotlegiate course—yet 
he was but just beginning to be 
inown to the public. But how rap- 
‘diy was his fame increasing ;—how 
confidently did we auticipate his fu- 
ture eminence, and how fondly did 
we hope, that he was destined to 
shed a glory over the scientific char- 
acter of this country, which should 
compel the admiration even of fu- 
rope. Although but twenty-eight 
years of age, he had nearly made 
himself acquainted with the labours 
of all preceding inquirers into Math- 
ematical and Physical Science ;—he 
had almost reached the limits which 
hitherto have bounded the field of 
discovery, and was therefore ready 
fas he was singularly qualified,) 
to carry his investigations into unex- 
plored regions. His attempts in this 
way, had already given him a char- 
acter, even in Europe ;—they had 
called forth the admiration of her 
philosophers, who were thus prepar- 
ed to welcome him to her shores. 
Those shores he reached indeed, but 
with an event how different from 
all that we had hoped. He was 
dashed ou their rocks by the vio- 
ience of the tempest, and all our 
hopes in him were buried with his 
body in the deep. When the dis- 
iressing intelligence reached — this 
country, we can say for ourselves 
that we could hardly believe it. Not 
because there was not evidence but 
100 painful, of the fact; but we were 
unwilling to believe it. We had 
presumed so strongly, that he was des- 
tined by Providence, to accomplish 
all that we had hoped, that we seem- 
ed iu the first moment, rather to trust 
to our power of interpreting the de- 
signs of Heaven, than to the evidence 
of distressing facts. But in the lan- 
guage of Professor Kingsley, in the 
commencement of his Lulogy,— 


_Our most appalling fears,—our most 
distressing apprehensions are at length 
confirmed! The faint hope which we so 
fondly cherished on first hearing of the 
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loss of the Albion, that Professor Fisher 
was still tiving,—that in some way tous 
unknown, while others perisbed, he had 
escaped, is now dissipated ; and we are 
left to the painful, the overwhelming real- 
ity, that he who was the object of our re- 
spect, our esteem, and our affection, is no 
more !—Itis no longer doubtful, that the 
Almighty Ruler ot the seas, in wisdom to 
us inscrutable, has delivered him up to be 
the sport of the winds and the waves; and 
his remains now slumber in the depths of 
the ocean !—p. 3. 


{n thus introducing to the notice of 
our readers, the Eulogy of Prof. K. 
we would confidently recommend it 
to ali who wish to form a correct es- 
timate of the character of Professor 
Fisher. ‘Phe manner in which it is 
executed, needs no commendation of 
ours; itis such as to defy our criti- 
cisms, if we were disposed to find 
fault with it. Certainly no one who 
heard it de:ivered, and who partook 
of the general feelings of the audi- 
ence, could find it in his heart to seek 
in its pages, occasions for critical re- 
mark. ‘Lo our minds, the breathless 
atteution and strong emotions of the 
audience were evidence, not only of 
the estimation in which the subject 
of the Eulogy was held, but also of 
the propriety and power with which 
the eulogist performed the task as- 
signed him. We would only remark, 
that if the term Hulogy be taken in 
the sense which too often attaches to 
it,—that of a laboured attempt to 
present the subject of it to our admi- 
ration, by magnifying his excellencies, 
and setting them forth in hyperbolic- 
al ex pressions.—the word has no ap- 
propriate application to the discourse 
before us. ‘This 1s an Eulogy, only 
because a simple and faithful exhibi- 
tion of Professor Fisher’s characte: 
must be one. We were intimately 
acquainied with him, and with his 
character. We admired his powers 
and virtues, when he was a student 
in college, and had the pleasure of 
witnessing the developement of his 
faculties, and the daily progress of his 
studies. We have had frequent op- 
portuvities of intercourse with him 
since,—and the fruits of tis mind 
have, as we formerly stated, occasion- 
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ally occupied our pages. We there- 
fore feel ourselves qualified to speak 
with confidence of his merits. So 
far has Professor Kingsley been from 
an attempt to exaggerate, that he has, 
we are confident, through fear of 
seeming extravagant, cautiously selec- 
ted terms adapted rather to meet the 
views of the public, than to express 
the fulness of his own feelings. Cer- 
tain it is, that language, in some in- 
stances at least, more emphatic and 
forcible—more bordering on the ex- 
travagant, than he has used, would 
have met more exactly our own 
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on an excursion to Europe, not so mui, 
for the sake of making new acquisitions j) 
scieuce,—for the knowledge of European 
philosophers is found in their books,— ac 
to visit the places of public instruction. 
aud examine by actual inspection, the 
modes of communicating knowledce jy, 
the foreign universities:—to form an ac. 
quaintance with men who were distip. 
guished in his own department,—and to 
obtain such information as might enable 
him more fully to aid in raising the scien. 
tific character of his country, and in pro- 
moting the usefulness and prosperity of 
this college, to the interests of which he 
was entirely devoted. Every preparation 
was inade which was thought necessary to 
secure the attainment of his object; and 
after the fullest inquiries, and taking the 


views of Professor Fisher’s character, 
and our feelings towards him. 

The facts stated in the obituary of 
Prof. F. in our last number, will pre- 
clude the necessity of extracting those 
passages in which the authorsketches, 
ina masterly manner, the principal 
events of his life, and the character 
he sustained in childhood, and when 


best advice, he embarked at New-York 
for Liverpool, on board tbe Albion packet, 
where, to use his own language, in the 
last communication received from him. 
“every thing seemed to promise a quick, 
safe and agreeable passage.’’—On the firs: 
uf April last, he ieft his country, full of an- 
imation and zeal, and attended with the 
ardent wishes of his friends for the success 
of his enterprize. 

But how frail are our hopes !—how 
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a pupil, a tutor, and a professor in 
College. ‘The system of study which 
he planned and pursued after he was 
appointed to the latter office, exhibits 


the characteristic extent and compre- 


limited our views!—how imperfect our 
apprehensions of the ways of Oninipo- 
tence, and bow vainly do we preseribe to 
infinite wisdom and goodness, the rules of 
his government! We confidently trusted, 
that fruit so fair would be preserved to 


maturity,—-that a morning so clear and 
serene, would be followed by a day of un- 
clouded brightness ;--but the fruit is nip 
and blasted,—the day, long before it 
reached its meridian splendour, is shroud- 
ed in darkness, and our fond expectations 
have perished for ever—We are now ap- 
prized of the nielancholy event, that the 
Albion was dismasted in a gale on the 
coast of Ireland, and driven upon the 
rocks; where, with a single exception, 


hensiveness of his views. The rea- 
sons which induced him to make the 
voyage to Europe, and which prompt- 
ed his academical friends to wish 
him to make it, must have been well 
known to Prof. Kingsley, and as our 
readers generally, it is presumed, are 
unacquainted with them, we shall 
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quote the passage, together with the 
remarks of the author on the melan- 
choly event which in a moment blas- 
ted their hopes :— 


In the time which elapsed from his 
election to bis new office, to his depariure 
for Europe, be bad examined and digested 
the writings of the principal philosophers 
of Brilain, tracing every discovery, theo- 
ry, acd ilinstration to jis source; and had 
read, with ihe same attention, many of 
the most valuable publications of the 
mathematicians and philosophers of 
France. He had,iu the same time, pre- 
pared a full course of lectures in Natural 
Philosophy, both theoretical and experi- 
mental, which for copinusness, clearness, 
and exact adaptation to the purposes of 
instruction, equalled the highest expecta- 
tions of his friends. Having thus far ac- 
complished his original design, he resolved 


all the passengers, and among them Pro 
fessor Fisher, were lost in the waves. 

If the bare recital of this fact fills us 
with deep distress, if we shrink from ap- 
proaching the final sceve, and check our 
imaginations, which would paint in too 
vivid colours the last sufferings of our de- 
parted friend ;--what must have been the 
horror, the agony, which rent his bosom, 
in actual view otf adeath so sudder, so un- 
expected, so awful !—But here let us not 
indulge too far, our gloomy surmise’ 
Others may have been distracted with 
fear and wild with apprehension ; but be, 
no doubt, was calm and collected Oth- 
ers, frantic with grief, and mad with alarm 
and terror, amidst the rage of contending 
elements, may have abandoned thea: 
selves to despair ;-—but he, no doubt, was 
undismayed, and knew where to place 
his confidence. We may, indeed, supposé 
that the thought of bis parents and his 
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home, the friends he had left bebind, and 
the institution so much the object of his 
affection,—the idea of the sudden extinc- 
tion of bis earthly prospects, and the loss 
of whatever his heart held dear, now rush- 
ed upon his recollection, and filled bim 
with unuiterable anguish ,—yet those who 
yest knew him will most easily believe, 
‘hat the last feeling of his heart, as the bil- 
iows closed around him, that the last aspi- 
-ation ashe sunk into the opening gulph 
vas,— Father not my will, but thine, be 
done. '—pp. 10-—12. 


It is not easy, in few words, to give 
, full-length portrait of Professor 
Fisher’s character. It had not, like 
that of too many who are selected 
for similar situations, a few strikingly 
bold and impressive features, while 
all the rest is insignificant ;—where 
excellence itself verges to the preter- 
natural and monstrous, and helps to 
vive the appearance of deformity to 
the whole outline. On the contrary, 
the oral qualities of this amiable 
man, were not less admirable than 
his singular talents s—and those tal- 
ents seemed equally fitted for an al- 
most tntuitive apprehension of truth, 
in the exact sciences,—for the detec- 
tion of error, in the mazes of meta- 
physical speculation,—and for the 
quick perception of the ridiculous 
in human character, the follies aud 
vices of which be had the power to 
expose, either with playful humour, 
or with the severity of satire.* If 
we were permitted to point out his 
resemblance to Newton, in the pow- 
er of investigation, and in a remark- 
able simplicity and modesty of char- 
acter, we would add that he much 
more nearly resembled Leibuitz and 
Boscovitch in the surprising versatili- 
ty of his talents, which seemed almost 
equally fitted for every mental exer- 
tion, and were actually and success- 
fully directed to mathematics and 
physics—to metaphysics and morals. 

‘The character of Professor Fish- 
er,’ says Mr. Kingsley, ¢ such as it 
appeared to me from familiar ac- 


“Proof of this last assertion might be 
given, by areference to his academical 
exercises, when a student in College, and 
to several articles in different periodical 
publications to which he contributed. 
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quaintance and long observation, I 
should fear to delineate in any other 
place than this,--where there are so 
many who can testify to the justness 
of the description, and shield me 
from the charge of fanciful and ex- 
travagant panegyric. But here I do 
not hesitate to exhibit it as it was—in 
perfect confidence, that what I say 
will receive the fullest attestation from 
those who hear me.’ 

After noticing ‘ the quickness with 
which he apprehended the most re- 
mote truths,? and the ‘ caution’ with 
which he proceeded to his conclu. 
sions, the author adds,— 


With a mind so unshackled, he was ia 
a high degree prepared for original inves- 
ligation: and here perhaps was found 
his most distinguished characteristic. 
Whatever subject he examined, he was 
almost certain to find some new method 
of supporting or illustrating truths already 
known, or by the aid of discoveries al- 
ready made, to advance to some new and 
more remote conclusion.—p. 14. 


As to the extent of his scientific and lit- 
erary altainments, the proofs he bas given 
of eminence in inathematical and physic- 
al knowledge, leave no room in this de- 
partment for doubt or hesitation. Who- 
ever has watched the progress of his stu- 
dies, or the course of his instruction, or 
has examined his communications to the 
public, will need ao further evidence of 
talents and acquisitions in his own pecu- 
liar province, of the first order. But his 
researches, as before intimated, were not 
confined to mathematics and physics The 
philosophy of the mind was likewise his 
favourite study. He was familiarly ac- 
quainted with the writings of the most 
distinguished metaphysicians, and had ex- 
amined with the closest serutiny, their 
various reasonings, speculations, and the- 
ories. Ii his knowledge of the exact sci- 
ences qualificd him to pursue with un- 
common advantage the evanescent and 
less easily defined objects of intellectual 
philosophy,—his knowledge of the Jaws 
of the human mind, its capacity, and the 
proper region for the exertion of its pow- 
ers, was no less useful in directing and 
regulating his physical inquiries. This 
rare union of two kinds of knowledge so 
different, and the want of which union 
has so often been attended with injury to 
both, was considered by the friends of 
Professor Fisher as constituting one of his 
chief excellencies, and affording the surest 
promise of future usefulness and distine- 
tion. Besides bis acquirements in the 
branches of knowledge already mention- 
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ed, and'which formed, no doubt, his fa- 
vourite subjects of research, he ever con- 
tinued to cultivate a taste for classical 
learning, was familiar with the literatare 
of England and France, and, indeed, there 
are few topics of miscellaneous knowl- 
edge, to which, with his great irdustry 
and exact method in the employment of 
time, he had not been able to give a_ por- 
tion of his attentton.—pp 15, 16. 


T have only to add,—that to his other 
qualities, was united a deep sense of reli- 
gious obligation. All his couduct seem- 
ed marked with an exact and unvarying 
conscientiousness. Few have manifested 
a higher reverence {cr the divine law, or 
failed less in their obedience to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel.—pp. 16, 17. 


If there is any one point on which 
we could have wished the Lulogist 
to have been more explicit, it is the 
religious character of Prot. EF. The 
last paragraph of our extracts con- 
tains all that is said en this interesting 
subject,—except what is implied in 
the closing sentences of the Eulogy. 


It is by meditation on the good and 
just government of God, that we are rec- 
onciled to the evils we are called to suf- 
ter ;—that we are able to see their object 
and their end, and to consider present af- 
fliction as Jight, in comparison with tu- 
ture and eternalrewards. It is this which 
will satisfy us, that thoagh one so highly 
valued and beloved, has been removed 
trom his parents, his brother, his sisters, 
and his friends,—the good of all may still 
be intended .—tiat the College so greatly 
bereaved, mav,cven in this affliction, be 
the object of Divine favour; and that the 
deceased himseif, who has drunk so deep 
the cup of suffering, may, at this moment, 
see reason to rejoice inthe event, which 
fills us with sorrow ; and what we lament 
as his so great loss, may be, in truth, his 
highest gain.—pp. 18, 19. 


All that is said in these pages is not 
only strictly but emphatically true. 
But we believe that more than this 
might be said with truth: we are 
aware, however, of the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, there was of intro- 
ducing it into this discourse. An 
Eulogy hardly admits of discussion 
concerning the merits of its subject, 
and Professor Kingsley was giving an 
authentic—we had almost said, an 
official representation of a_ public 
character,—not a mere effusion of per- 
sonal feelings ;—it behoved him,there- 
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[ Aue, 
fore, most scrupulously to confine 
himself to such facts as could be sub- 
stantiated by the most satisfactory ey. 
idence. ‘Though Professor Fishe; 
never made a public profession of re. 
ligion, and though in private conver. 
sation, while he spoke with freedom 
on religious topics generally, be rare. 
ly introduced himself—his own fee}- 
ings and hopes; this reserve seemed, 
however, tous, to be the simple ef. 
fect of his peculiar modesty and _ hu- 
mility. ‘That he had the fullest con- 
viction of the truth and inspiration of 
the scriptures, after an extensive ex- 
amination of the subject, is certain.* 
That he believed in the great truths 
of religion—the doctrines of grace, 
we have satisfactory evidence. We 
believe also that he felt the necessity 
of that entire change of character, 
through the influence of revealed 
truth, and the special operation of the 
Holy Spirit, which is usually termed 
conversion or regeneration ; and we 
ascribe his neglect to make a_ public 
profession of religion, and his habitu- 
al silence in regard to his own reli- 
gious exercises, to his exalted views 
of the christian character, to his dis- 
position, in all things to believe less 
to his own advantage than others 
thought concerning him. He gave 
evidence that he felt deeply and sol- 
emnly on religious subjects—we be- 
lieve that he felt correctly. His uni- 
form tenderness of conscience,—the 
sacred regard which he always mani- 
fested for religion, and every thing 
connected with religion,—the interest 
which he felt in religious and charita- 
ble institutions,—the respect which 
he ever showed for religious charac- 
ters,—his anxiety for the religious 
improvement of the students in col- 
lege,—his desire communicated to us, 
that there might again be among them 
‘that which is commonly termed a 
revival of religion,’ as he expressed 
it,—the deep interest which he after- 


* He remarked to a friend, that ‘ no- 
thing which was incapable of mathemati- 
cal demonstration, was more clearly es- 
tablished, than the truth and inspiration of 
the bible.’ 
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wards felt in the revival in this city, 
and the assertion which he ts under- 
stood to have made, that he consid- 
ered it to be the work of God,—all 
lead us to believe that his religious 
feelings, were as strongly marked as 
the conscientiousness of his conduct, 
and to hope that he was truly recon- 
ciled to God, and walked both in 
the love and fear of him. Indeed, 
such conscientiousness, as he uni- 
formly manifested,—such faithfulness 
in duty,—such attendance on religious 
services and the means of grace,— 
such respect for religion itself and ev- 
ery exhibition of it, do always raise 
in our minds, a presumption of holy 
affections in the heart, as the source 
‘rom which this conduct flows. But 


when such conduct is viewed in con- 
nection with the circumstauces betore 
mentioned, we can hard!y refrain from 
ascribing to Professor Fisher that per- 
sonal piety, which had he professed, 
none who knew him would have 
doubted his sincerity. fu tudalging 
this pleasing hope, we may indeed be 
deceived. We will, however,—we 
must indulge it. We wiil believe 
that the last feeling of his heart, as 
the billows closed around him, and 
he sunk into the opening guli, was 
fixed on his Saviour; and that he 
could not only say—* Father, uot my 
will, but thine be done,’ but could 
also adopt the prayer of the dying 
Stephen—* Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.’ 








Miteraryn and Philosophical Antelligence. 


In consequence of the extraordinary 
advance of the British settlement in 
New-Holland, in civilization and moral 
habits, it is considered by the British 
Government as no longer a proper 
place of exile for criminals. It is said 
to beeven preferred by free emigrants, 
to the British Provinces in North- 
America and the Cape of Good Hope. 
New-Zealand is fixed upon as the fu- 
ture receptacle of those outcasts from 
society, and a vessel loaded with them 
has already sailed for that island. 


Volcances.— A recent foreign paper 
states, that ‘in the night of the 20th of 
Dec. the mountain Oefields Jokel, to 
the south-east of Hecla, which has 
been at rest ever since the year 1612, 
beganto emit fire, that tne ice with 
Which it was covered suddenly burst 
With a sudden crash, the earth trem- 
bled, and immense masses of snow 
rolled from the summit of the moun- 
lain, a height of 5500 feet. Ever since 
a large column of fire has been rising 
from the mountain, which threw out 
vast quantities of ashes and stones, 
some of the latter weighing from fifty 
to eighty pounds, being cast the dis- 
‘ance of a German mile, (five English 
miles.) The mountain continued to 
vurn till the ist of February, aud 
“moked till the 23d, but at that time 


the ice had again collected round the 
crater. The weather was very un- 
settled and stormy during the erup 
trons. 


A voleano is also said to have re- 
cently broken out in Unmak, one of 
the Aleutian islands. ‘The first erup- 
tion * which was very violent, covered 
Oonalashka, and even some more dis- 
tant islands, with sand, soot and ashes.” 


Palm-tree Ropes.——An attempt is 
making to introduce into this country 
the art of manufacturing the fibres of 
the palm-tree into ropes. At Manilla, 
in the island of Lueon, the principal of 
the Phillippine islands, vessels are rig- 
ged throughout from the palm-tree. 
The fibres are said to be fine,streng and 
fiexible, with « beautiful \ustre like raw 
sik, and far preferable to bemp for 
running rigging. From experiments 
which have been made it is supposed 
to be four times more durable. Be- 
sides, it wants no tar, and neither ab- 
sorbs so much water, nor retains it so 
long. It is believed that after a little 
habit it may be manufactured into 
ropes, at an expense little or not at all 
greater than hemp. The fibre pos- 
sesses an elasticity which qualifies it in 
a remarkable degree for making sieves, 
and the tow will probably be found a 
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good substitute for hair and moss in 
stuffing matresses. 


Messrs. Gray & Hewit of this city 
have just published the first number of 
a quarterly work, entitled “ The United 
States Law Journal and Civilian’s 
Magazine,” edited by several members 
ofthe Bar. This number is executed 
in a handsome style, and contains ex- 
tended and interesting discussions of 
several important subjects. If the 
work is conducted with energy and 
ability, it cannot fail of rendering im- 
portant service to the profession, and 


Publications. 


[ Ave. 


er, the Merchant and the Mechani, 
heve been consulted, and much time 
and labour have been employed for 
the benefit of the Divine, the Physician 
and the Naturalist: little has beep 
done by means of such journals, for the 
profession of the Law. While every 
other road of science has been strewed 
with flowers, few efforts have beep 
made to remove the rubbish that im- 
pedes the course of the Advocate, oy 
to relieve his exertions by agreeable 
1elaxation.’ ; 


Wilham W. Woodward of Philade! 


will we hope obtain an extensive pat- 
ronage. While the other professions 
are deriving invaluable benefits from 
similar publications, it is sincerely to 
be desired that equal privileges may 
be enjoyed to a greater extent than 
has hitherto been the case, by gentle- 
men of the bar. It is well observed in 
the prospectus to the present work 
that, ‘ while the interests of the Farm- 


phia proposes to publish an_ original 
work, entitled, ‘ Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper, by Samuel! 
Bayard, Esq. of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, in one volume, 12mo.’— Fron the 
character of the author, and from the 
interesting nature of the various points 
proposed to be discussed, it is presum. 
ed that the work will be a valuable and 
useful one to communicants. 
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Mist of Rew Publications. 


The Evangelical Catechism; or a 
Plain and Easy System of the Princi- 
pal Doctrines and Duties of the Chris- 


RELIGIOUS. 
A Letter to the Rev. Abner Koneel- 
and of Philadelphia,containing a Refu- 
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tation of his alluring and deceptious In- 
ference of the popular Doctrine of Uni- 
versal Salvation, from the attribute of 
universal benevolence in Deity, as 
exhibited in his Lectures. Interspers- 
ed with miscellaneous views of Scrip- 
tural Arguments on the point. By Ros- 
well Judson, A. M. 

The Theological Review and Gene- 
ral Repository of Religious and Moral 
Information ; edited by James Gray, 
D.D. Vol. I. No. UE. 

Biblical Dialogues, between a Fa- 
ther and his Family ; comprising Sa- 
cred History from the creation, to the 
death of our Saviour Jesus Christ ; the 
Lives of the Apostles, and the Promul- 
gation of the Gospel; with a sketch of 
the History of the Chureh down to the 
Reformation: The whole carried on 
in conjunction with Profane History. 
By Susanna Rowson. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Fifth Report of the United Foreign 
Missionary Society, presented at the 
annual meeting, held in the city of 
New-York on Wednesday, May 3th, 


ono 
6) wore 


tian Religion; adapted to the use of 
Sabbath Schools and families; with a 
new method of instructing those who 
cannot read. By the Rev. John Mines. 
Second edition. Richmond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Eulogy on Alexander Metcalt! 
Fisher, A. M. Professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Natural Philosophy in Yale 
College, who perished in the wreck o! 
the Albion, April 22d, 1822. Deliver- 
ed in the College Chapel, June 26, 
1822. By James L. Kingsley, A. M. 
Professor of the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin Languages. 

The United States Law Journal and 
Civilian’s Magazine. Edited by seve- 
ral members of the Bar. Published 
Quarterly. Vol. I. No. I. New-Ha- 
ven, Gray & Hewit. 

An Abridgment of Murray’s Gram- 
mar, with selections from Webster, 
Ash, Cook, and others. Second Edi- 
tion. 

Clio. By James G. Percival, No. Ul 
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Fieligious GPutelligence. 


Mission to the Sandwich Islands. 

itis difficult to decide which of the sta- 
jons under the observation of the Amer- 
‘cau Boardis the most interesting orthe 
most important. When we read the in- 
celligence from one, we feel for the mo- 
ment, that the preference is due to that; 
ag we proceed and peruse the accounts 
ofa second, a third, or a fourth, we feel 
the same with respect to each succes- 
sively. The truth is, they are all in- 
teresting, are all important; nor is it 
necessary, nor would it be desirable to 
give the preference to any one of the 
number. 

The public journal of the mission at 
these Islands, has been received, ex- 
tending from Nov. 1820 to Nov. 1821; 
which, with former communications, 
contains the history of the establish- 
ment from its commencement, a peri- 
od of more than a year and a half. 
Nine children had been taken from the 
scuool to go with other emigrants to 
people an uninhabited island near the 
equator. It was a severe trial to the 
missionaries to part with these chil- 
dren, who were receising a course of 
christian instruction. They furnished 
the company with Bibles, Testaments, 
and School Books, hoping that none 
would lose what they had learned. 
This disappointment may be overrul- 
ed for the furtherance of the gospel,— 
as the dispersion of the primitive disci- 
ples by persecution proved in the end 
to be the means of its extension. The 
island which these adventurers are go- 
ing to settle, may soon become a field 
of missionary labour. In the schools 
at Woahoe, Momee and Atooi, there 
are in the whole about eighty pupils. 

The king, Reho-reho, is pleased with 
the missionaries,and favours their pro- 
ceedings. T’amoree, the king of Atooi, 
and tather of Prince George bas beenre- 
formed from his intemperance, and has 
publicly prohibited the national dance, 
all kinds of play and unnecessary la- 
bour on the Sabbath. He has also 
expressed a desire to correct the pre- 
vailing loose notions respecting mar- 
tlage—one of the most difficult sub- 
jects which the brethren, as christian 
Casuists, will be called to manage.— 
But if those in authority once set the 
example, the entire abolition of polyg- 


amy will be comparatively easy.— 
Thomas Hopoo, at the desire of his 
majesty, constantly attends the king 
as his faithful and highly esteemed 
chaplain,—as well as the teacher of the 
young prince, hisson. Successive ex- 
cursions have been made to the interi- 
or and other parts of Woahoo particu- 
larly, and the gospel preached to vari- 
ous companies of the natives, as there 
was opportunity. They universally 
treated the missionaries with kindness, 
and listened with interest to their in- 
structions. They hardly ever fail, when 
they have once been addressed on the 
subject, to express a desire to hear 
more ‘about the great God, and the 
things contained in the bible.’ George 
Sandwich arrived April 20ta, 1821, in 
health, to the great joy of the mission. 
The missionaries are diligent and inde- 
fatigable in pursuing their inquiries 
abroad, as well as in extending their 
operations on the islands where they 
are established. They have written to 
the head chief of the most important 
tribe ou the North-West coast. He 
has promised to protect missionaries 
if they will come to tive with him. 
The correspondence thus commenced, 
may in the end, as it is expressed in 
the journal, ‘kindle a fire in that fro- 
zen region, Which shall shine even on 
the tops of the stony mountains, and 
terminate in the evangelizing of that 
wretched portion of our lost race.’ 
Palestine Mission. 

The intelligence from this station 
lias an interest, which, following the 
impulse of our feelings, we could wish 
were wanting. But he who has his 
way in the whirlwind and the storm. 
has dune it; therefore we bow in silent 
subinission, adoring him even where 
we cannot comprehend the reasons of 
his providence. Mr. Parsons, whese 
father is a congregational minister ai 
Pittsfield in the State of Vermont, 
was graduated at Middlebury College. 
and studied divinity in the Theologica! 
Seminary at Andover. He had been 
about two years on the ground where 
he was destined to act, and was the 
first man who ever visited the holy 
city in the capacity of a Protestant 
Missionary sent out for the purpose. 
The interesting account he gave of his 
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visit to this place, has been read with 
admiring emotions, and we trust with 
profitable reflections, by thousands.— 
Hut he rests from his labours, snd now 
walks the streets of the New-Jerusa- 
lem, where ‘there is no need of the sun 
or the moon to sbine upon it; but the 
Lord God and the lamb are the light 
thereof’) And his‘ works do follow 
him.’ His example as a private chris- 
tian and his exertions in this country 
asan agent of the American Board, 
were greatly blessed to the ad- 
vancement of the cause, which of all 
others was dearest to his heart. The 
conversations he held, the instructions 
he gave, the tracts and testaments he 
distributed on the islands and shores 
of the Mediterranean were not without 
sensible effect at the time,—they still 
operate aod will long continue to ope- 
rate for the promotion of the same 
great end—the salvation of fallen men 


through faith i. the atoning sacrifice of 


the divine Redeemer. Had Mr. Par- 
sons done nothing after leaving this 
country, but perform his tour to Jeru- 
gaiem, bis mission would be one of the 
mostimportant ever uadertaken. Such 
were his reflections:— 

‘A voyage to and from Jerusalem, 
in company Wi h pilgrims, is attended 
with many things unpleasant ; but 
without doubt, affords the best advan- 
tages for giving Instruction, and for 
gaining an extensive influence. For 
nore than two months, I have resided 
with pilgrims on their passage to and 
from derasalem. I have been with 
them as one of their number, read to 
them the holy Seriptures, conversed 
with them upon the nature and tmpor- 
tance of renewing grace, and of con- 


stant preparation for the coming of 


Christ. Not in one instance have | 
been interrupted by improper conduct. 
During the whole passage [ pereeived 
notasmile of centempt towards the 
Word of God. Generally there was a 
pleasing attention. The effect of read- 
ing the scriptures upon several of the 
pilgrims was very apparent, and very 
salutary. They understood what they 
read,jand repeated to me the substance, 
With great correctness. These impres- 
sions may soon be effaced, and they 
may, by the blessing of God, result 
in a saving conversion to the truth. 
Of this I am sure, that wherever they 
wander as pilgrims on earth, they will 
be commended to God by many, who 
Wait for the redemption of [srael.’ 


‘The reading of the Scriptures j. 
perhaps the most effectual method of 
doing good at Jerusalem. In this ye. 
spect, the time from Christmas to the 
Passover, is invaluable. Multitudes, 
and among them men of influence ang 
literature, from almest every part of 
the world, are literally assembled in 
one place; and the information they 
receive will be communicated to thou. 
sands of souls. This station I view as 
one of the most important that can be 
selected, and one, which cannot be re- 
linquished, without great criminality 
on the part of the Christian commu- 
nity.’ 

Mr. Parsons was greatly beloved,and 
is greatly lamented. He was a very 
devoted christian of highly respectable 
talents and various learning. He was 
very accomplished as a man—in dispo- 
sition, person, manners, aud address, 
fitted to find welcome access to, and 
to adorn the most intelligent and refi- 
ned society. He was eminently char- 
acterized hy a graceful and dignified 
mildness of demeanour, aud a readi- 
ness of utterance and action~—a happy 
adaptation of himself to surrounding 
scenes and circumstances. He was in- 
deed among modern  Misstonaries 
what Melancthon was among the Re- 
formers. We naturally desire to know 
something of the last hours of sucha 
man—the place where he sickened— 
where his immortal spirit tock its de- 
parture ; and where his flesh rests in 
hope. This account is contained ina 
letter from Mr. Fisk, his surviving col- 
leagne, to Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. the 
Corresponding Secretary. 


« Mexandria, Feb. 10, 1822. 
“Very dear Sir, 

“T have wriiten to you twice, since 
we arrived at this place. In my last! 
stated the opinion of the physician, 
that brother Parsons would probably 
pever enjoy perfect bealth in this cli- 
mate ; though he said, without hesita- 
tion, that be would recover from his 
present weakness. So we all hoped 
and believed, though I apprehend 
brother Parsons had less hope of if, 
than any one who knew him. 

“His symptoms continued favourable 
till the day before yesterday ; and our 
hopes were rather brightened. Then 
his diarrhea returned, though not se 
verely ; andthe physician said it woul 
be easy to cure it. Yesterday it was 
worse. and he was weaker than I had 








1$22.] 


everseen him. My apprehensions re- 
specting a fatal termination of his dis- 
order, were greatly excited. He con- 
versed on the subject with his usual 
serenity, referring the event continual- 
ly to the will of God, as he has always 
heen accustomed to do. Last evening 
we spent a most precious hour in rea- 
ding the Scriptures, prayer, and conver- 
sation. We read John 14th, and con- 
versed some time about the 27th verse, 
« Peace I leave with you,” &c. After 
conversing about an hour, I told him it 
was necessary that he should stop and 
takesome rest. He replied, “I feel as 
though I could converse two hours long- 
er, You don’t know how refreshing 
these seasons are to me.” He then 
fell asleep, and I sat down to write. I 
soon heard him saying in his sleep,— 
“the goodness of God—growth in 
srace—fulfilment of the promises—so 
God is all in heaven and all on earth.” 
After sleeping a while, he awoke ; and 
seemed about as usual at that hour. I 
proposed sitting by his side through 
the night; but he insisted on my going 
to bed; said he felt as though he 
should havea very quiet night; and as 
his attendant always slept near him, 
and awoke at the least word or mo- 
tion, he urged me to retire to rest. 
About 11 o’clock I bid him good night 
and wished that God might put under- 
neath him the arms of everlasting mer- 
cy. He replied, “The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him.” 

These, my dear Sir, were the last 
words that I ever heard that beloved 
brother speak,—the last, that I shall 
hear him, until I hear him speak in the 
language of immostality. ‘Twice while 
I slept, he awoke and told Antonio, his 
servant, that he had slept very quietly, 
and felt easy and well. At half past 
3 Antonio heard him speak, or groan, 
and started up. He saw something was 
the matter, and called me. I was by 
the bed side ina moment. O whata 
heart-rending moment was that! He 
Was gasping for breath, unable to 
speak, and apparently insensible to all 
around him. I stood by his side and 
attempted to revive him, but in vain. 
[sent in haste for the physician, but 
did not obtain him. Nor do I suppose 
it would have been of any use whatev- 
er, if he had come. It was evident 


that he was dying. I attempted to 
‘ommend his departing spirit to that 
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Redeemer, on whom he had believed. 
I pressed his hand, and kissed his quiv- 
ering lips, and spoke to him; but he 
gave me no answer,—not even a look, 
ora motion. He took no notice of me, 
or of any thing around him. His ap- 
pointed time had arrived. He contin- 
ued to breathe till a quarter past four. 
Then the muscles of his face were knit 
together, as if he was in pain. It was 
the dying struggle. It was the disso- 
lution of the last ties that united soul 
and body. It was the soul breaking 
off its last fetters. His features then 
became placid again. His breath stop- 
ped. His pulse ceased to beat. His 
soul took its immortal flight. 

After the first pang of separation I 
stood pensive by the corpse, thinking 
of the scenes which were opening to 
his view. O what glories! O what 
glories ! 

I turned my thoughts to myself, 
and found my heart sink and _ faint. 
But I have not room here to describe 
the emotions that agitated my breast. 

A little while after, as there was no 
person with me who understood Eng- 
lish, [ read a chapter, and prayed in 
Greek with Antonio, and then we dres- 
sed the body for the grave. 

Early inthe forenoon, Mr. Lee, the 
Consul, called on me, and kindly offer- 
ed to see that all necessary arrange- 
ments were made for the funeral. He 
said that in this climate it was neces- 
sary to bury soon, to prevent putrefac- 
tion. On this account he thought it 
necessary that the funeral sheuld be 
to-day. Four o’clock was according: 
ly appointed. All the English gentle- 
men resident in the place, six or seven 
in number, the captains of several 
English ships, and a great number of 
merchants, principally Maltese, atten- 
ded the funeral. The Consul walked 
with me next to the coffin, and the 
others, sixty or seventy in number, fol- 
lowed in procession to the Grevk con- 
vent, where the few English who resi- 
ded here, bury their dead. At the 
grave, I read some verses from Job 
xiv, Ps. xxxix, 1 Cor. xv, and Rev. xxi, 
xxii, and then made a short address, 
and closed with prayer. We then 
committed the dust to its kindred dust 
there to await the archangel’s trum- 

t. 
To me the stroke seems almost in- 
supportable. Sometimes my heart 
rebels: and sometimes I hope it ac- 
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quiesces in the willof God. I desire 
your prayers, that [ may not faint 
when the Lord rebukes me. 
With a heart overflowing with grief. 
I subscribe, yours affectionately, 
Puiny Fisk.’ 


Mr. Fisk,sioce the death of Mr. Par- 
sons, bas joined Mr. T emple at Malta ; 
where they are preparing and waiting 
to prosecute the mission, as the indi- 
cations, bearing upon the present dis- 
turbed state of the country, shall lead 
the way. 


Expectations from Missionaries.— 
The friends 6f man arid of religion are 
very sanguine in calealating the results 
of the benevolent exertions of the 
presentage. Nor is there reason to 
fear that there will be any disappoint- 
inept as to the ultimate effeets pro- 
duced. A moral maehine, consisting of 
so mapy parts, and having such exten- 
sive bearings, cannot continue in opera- 
tion without being sooner or Jater fol- 
lowed with consequences the most de- 
sirable and important to the human 
race. But we may greatly err in antici- 
pating these effects as much nearer than 
they really are. Christians are in the 
habit of expecting more from Missiona- 
ries thanthere is zuod reason to expect. 
They look too soon for the fruits of 
missionary labours ; and are impatient 
if called in providence to wait: beyond 
the time of their eager anticipations : 
whereas the husbandman does not ex- 
pect a crop as soon as the seed is_ put 
into the ground; but allows time for it 
to spring up, grow aud mature for the 
harvest—-°* first the blade, thea the 
ear, after that the full cern in the ear.’ 
When a Missionary goes out, however 
able, active and faithful, we are not to 
expect that the first intelligence from 
him will be that of the conversion of 
sinners through his instrumental y. 
He has first to perform a totlsome tour 
or long voyage, in order to. reach the 
place of his destination. This may re- 
quire three, six, or even twelve months, 
When he has reached the place, if the 
ground be new, he has to select a par- 
Tieulas spot—for which sele clion great 
Geliberation and judgment are neces- 

sary. Having se dected the station, the 
establishment is to be organized and 
the settlement formed—which is not 


[Aue. 
commonly effected without considera. 
ble embarrassment, labour, and de lay 
from several unforeseen causes, Some. 
times no small perplexity of mind jg 
experienced from occurrences and ¢ijp- 
cumstances, which bo written instruc. 
tions could anticipate and provide for, 
Ordinarily a new language is next ty 
be learned,—which is neser an easy 
acquisition, nor the work of a few days; 
and which may be subjected to serious 
hindrances for the want of books o; 
teachers. To learn an unknown fan- 
guage so as to speak it with correctness 
and fluency, especially in the diseus- 
sion of mora! subjects, requires much 
longer time than learning merely to 
read it so as to understand the ij import 
and connection of the words. All this 
the Missionary, in most instances, has 
to do before he can begin to preach, 
which upon an average will require 
from one to three years. Three years 
more may elapse before he will begin 
to see the fruit of hislabour. We are 
not to expect the gospel,even if preach- 
ed plainly, affectionately and faithfully, 
to take immediate effect. There must 
be some culture of mind. At least this 
is usually the case in the course of di- 
vine providence. There are deeply 
rooted prejudices to counteract,—there 
is darkness to be dissipated ; a gross- 
ness of feeling and conception to be re- 
fined and elevated,—the attention Is to 
be awakened,—the heart affected,— 
the conscience reached. This is espe- 
cially ne cessary among Pagans, whose 
language contains few or no words for 
the expression of spiritual objects.— 
Those not acquainted with the subject 
by experience, or not familiar with the 
communications of the distant messen- 
cers of the cross, can have no adequate 
sada of the difficulties they are often 
called to encounter, and the trials they 
have to endure, from this cause alone. 
We must allow the commissioned her- 
ald of the gospel time to make prepara- 
tion,—to form his plans,--to commence 
his Jabours, and persevere in them,— 
to plant and water the seed of the 
word. To encourage and not dis- 
hearten the Missionary, we must sen 
after him our prayers and contribu- 
tions for his support, and not our im- 
patient wishes and premature expec- 
tations of his success. 
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The Catholic Church.—The religion 
of the church of Rome is not more de- 
cidedly opposed to the pure truths of 
christianity than it ist> the principles 
of civil liberty. History proves (what 
the events of the present day particu- 
larly affirm) that io proportion as the 
spirit of revolution and reform prevails 
in the community, the influence of the 
established bierarchy is diminished. 
Its exorbitant demands are resisted, 
or its useless institutions are abolished, 
and succeeded by juster and more en- 
larged views of duty on political as 
well as on moral subjects. The sit- 
tings of the Cortes of revolutionized 
Spain, have of late been occupied with 
the discussion of a bill for the new or- 
ganization of the clergy. ‘This bill re- 
duces the number of the Religioces 
(those who live on religious estapblish- 
ments and are drones, to say the least, 
to society) 73,000; makes a daily sav- 
ing to the state of $28,000; aud sup- 
presses 113 Colleges, Abbeys and Pri- 
ories. We hope the work of reforme- 
tion will advance until the Bible be- 
comes the religion of the country, and 
the just and equal rights of the people 
are established and maintained on the 
basis of its principles. With regard to 
this topic, we have heard from the 
lips of a distinguished countryman 
ofour own, what our personal knowl- 
edge of the subject ccrroborates. ‘I 
used to think, said he, when I read the 
accounts of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion and their clergy in the works of 
the ‘Reformers,’ that they wrote un- 
der the influence of prejudice, and 
their statements were exaggerated ; | 
especially flattered myself that Papacy 
could not remain still what it was in the 
early part of the 17th century ; but on 
visiting Spain and Portugal I found 
that all Thad read was true ; yea, that 
the one half had not been told. I am 
convinced from actual inspection and 
observation that the spirit of Popery is 
the same now that it was in the time 
of Luther ; and that the whole system 
is eminently calculated to coriupt the 
heart, and to darken and debase the 
latellect.’ 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


In New-York alone nearly six hun- 
dred of the teachers and scholars of 
Sabbath schools, have been added to 





the church. About one hundred have 
died rejoicing in the hope which the 
gospel inspires. 


In Orford, (Mass.) a work of con- 
verting grace has been advancing for 
several months; twelve have been re- 
ceived joto the church ; forty are can- 
didates for admission ; twenty more 
are expected-to make a public profes- 
sion of their faith in Christ, and others 
are still Inquiring what they must do to 
be saved. 


It is stated in a letter from Morris- 
town, (N.J.) that there are within the 


‘bounds of the parish, to human ap- 


pearance, not less than two hundred 


‘who have ‘either obtamed a good 


hope through grace, or are not far from 
the kingdom.’ 


On the second Sabbath of May, for- 
ty were received into the ebureh in 
Great Barrington, (Mass.) as the first 
fruits of the revival which commerced 
therein Nov. last. Twenty-four of these 
‘were descendants of professing pa- 
rents ;’}—the proportion of males to that 
of females as two to three; all of them 
were young or middle-aged persons ; 
and twelve were heads of families. 


In the region of Henderson, (N. Y.) 
and Sacket’s Harbour, there bas been 
an extensive and powerful revival. To 
the latter place it is still advancing. A 
number belonging to the garrison of 
the United States are among the con- 
verts, 


a tetetiieietaiadeatnelll 
ee 


DONATIONS 'TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI: 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, acknowledges the receipt of 
$8007 75, from May i5, to June 15, in- 
clusive. 


The donations to the United For- 
eign Missionary Society during the 
month of June, amounted to $984 61. 


The donatio.ws to the American Bi- 
ble Society during the same month, 
amounted to $3954 60. 


The amount of the receipts by the 
Treasurer of the American Edueation 
Society, during the same month was 
S2788 OF. 
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@rdinations and YWnstallations. 


June 5.—At Austinburgh, Ohio, the 
Rev. Perry Prat, was ordained as 
an evangelist, by the Presbytery of 
Grand River.—Sermon by the Rev. 
Joseph W. Curtiss. 

June 16.—The Rev. Lurner D. 
Harcu, was installed pastor of the 


church and congregaton of Newbery 
N. C. 

July 10.—-The Rev. Georer BE. 
Pierce, was ordained pastor of the 
church in Harwinton.—Sermon by 


the Rev. Mr. Hawes of Hartford, 














Diew of Public Affairs. 


UNITED 

The boundary between the United 
States and the British territories, has 
finally been settled by the commission- 
ers of the two nations, appointed for 
that purpose. 

One of the principal subjects that 
has occupied the public attention for 
some time past, is the unhappy contest 
between Mr. McDuffie and Col. Cum- 
ming. By the latest accounts, it seems 
as if these votaries of false honour were 
not satisfied with having once wickedly 
exposed their lives, but are again to 
meet each other in single combat. Af- 
ter all that has been said end done on 
this subject by the religious part of the 
community, where shall we look for 
arguments sufficiently powerful—for 
motives sufficiently urgent to stay the 
murderous hand of the duelist? The 
commands of God, the welfare of the 
community, the happiness of friends,and 
even the awful retributions of eternity 
have again and again been urged, but 
all in vain. The unhappy victim of the 
practice acknowledges the justness of 
such appeals, and the importance 
of such considerations, but he resists 
their force because he dares not risk 
the consequences upon his reputation 
among men of the world—a species of 
reputation too, which, in his cooler 
moments he admits, is in this instance 
at least, justly despised by the wise 
and the good. Wealmost despair of 
any stop being put to the existence of 
this practice until the National and all 
the State Governments, with one voice, 
shall declare every person in any way 
concerned in a duel, to be forever dis- 
qualified for any oflice of trust, emo!- 
ument or honour, civil or military ; or 
until some Cervantes shall arise and 
hold up to public ridicule the folly ofa 
practice, which no considerations, hu- 
man or divine, have hitherto been able 
to prevent, 


STATES. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The suspense in which the civilized 
world has been so long held, with re- 
spect to the real intentions of these 
powers in regard to each other, still 
continues. Confident hopes of the 
preservation of peace have,indeed,been 
uniformly expressed by those persons 
in Europe who are supposed to be best 
acquainted with the political relations 
of the states in question. But vigorous 
and increasing preparations for war; 
the contiguity of large hostile armies ; 
and the proposal of ultimata, by both 
parties, are not the usual precursors of 
the restoration of harmony between 
nations at variance.—On the one hand. 
the departure of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and his principal minister for the 
army would seem to justify the con- 
fidence with which many have predic- 
ted an immediate rupture. On the 
other, the partial compliance of Tur- 
key with the preliminary demands of 
Russia,—the evacuation of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and the modification 
of some of her most offensive posi- 
tions in the negociation, have at least 
diminished the immediate probability 
of such an event. 

Inthe mean time the internal dis- 
sentions of Turkey have continued 
with disastrous animosity. Encour- 
aged by partial successes, the Greeks 
seem to have meditated a general un- 
ion of their nation and religious party 
in the design of resisting their Mahom 
etan masters. Some of the islands 
which had hitherto been tranquil were 
induced to join in the scheme. Gi 
these Scio, well known to the Amer! 
can religious public, was selected by 
the Turkish government to be made 
an example of its vengeance. The 
forces of the Pacha approached 
the island, and not having succeeded 
in persuading the inhabitants to sub- 
mit, attacked them with the fury ©! 
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oxtermination, and actually put to the 
sword about 15,000 of them in the mar- 
itime parts of the island, sparing only 
such of the females as they chose to 
reserve for a captivity scarcely prefer- 
able to death. Whatever may be the 
result of these commotions, we can- 
not but feel the most lively gratitude 
tothat Being, who through the influ- 
ence of a purer religion, has largely 
tempered with mercy even the feroci- 
ty of the warrior,whose sword is drawn 
in defence of a civilized and Christian 
nation. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The new States of this continent 
appear to be gradually though steadily 
approaching a regularly organized and 
acknowledged state of independence. 
Their struggles with the force of Spain 
continue with various success, but on 
the whole decidedly to theiradvantage. 
Public sentiment in their favour seems 
to be gaining ground in Europe ; and 
the example of the United States in 
acknowledging their independence will 


probably, at no distant period, be fol- 


lowed by those powers which are not 
interested in the return of these prov- 
inces to their former state of political 
depression. 


MEXICO. 


The effort made by the Mexicans to 
obtain a free government, has termina- 
ted in the establishment, for the pres- 
ent at least, of despotic authority in 
the person of General Iturbide, the 
leader of the revolution. A Congress 
has been formed, whose first business 
appears to be to frame a constitution 
for the nation. We regret to observe 
that the maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic religion, to the exclusion of 
every other, is a part of the basis of 
the intended system. But the progress 
of free inquiry in the newly emancipa- 
ted states contiguous to them, their in- 
tercourse with this country, and their 
partial experience of the blessings of 
freedom, preclude the supposition that 
they can long be held either in political 
or religious bondage. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


B. N. and J— H— will be inserted. 


L.; M. B.; S. T. and two pieces from A. Z. are received. 
L.and A Pastor are informed, that though the subject upon which they 


‘reat is an important one, yet we are in doubt as to the expediency of bringing 
it forward in the Christian Spectator. In order to do any thing like justice to 
it, a volume, instead of a few short essays, would be required. And further, any 
other than a thorough examination of the whole ground of the controversy in all 
its bearings could be but of little service, while it might have a tendency to un- 
settle the minds of many. We hope our correspondent will duly appreciate 
our motives in determining upon the course we intend to pursue. 

We thank A for the friendly feelings which no doubt prompted him to make 
his communication, although we cannot assent to the correctness of most of his 
remarks. Some of them however are, we are well aware, founded in justice, 
and we shall endeavour to make a proper use of them. 

*,* We have received a letter of nearly five sheets from Professor Norton, in 
Which he attempts to fasten upon us the charge of falsehood for our denial that 
the writings of Calvin or of the Westminster Divines, will support bis statement 
of the leading doctrines of Calvinism. After the treatment which Dr. Miller, in 
similar circumstances, received from the “ Unitarian Miscellany,” we should be 
justified in coolly informing Prof. Norton that ifhe chooses to publish his letter in 
the form of a pamphlet, at his own expense, we will consent to its being stitched 
up with one of our numbers, and circulated among our subscribers. But we 
will not follow such an example. Prof. Norton’s communication shall be in- 
serted whenever it is purged of those reproachful and menacing expressions 
which he well knew could be endured by no man who is not lost to every feel- 
ing of self-respect—ex pressions which we think too well of Prof. N. to believe 
he can reflect upon hereafter with any other emotions than shame and regret. 
\s a specimen of these, we need only mention that he speaks of a highly resnec- 
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table writer in our work, as “ an anonymous scribbler without rrurH and with. 
out sHAME;” and treats him as so utterly abandoned, that “ he (the Reviewer) 
or any other writer of a similar character, is obviously not to be TRustreEp to 
make assSERTIONS Without the salutary dread of an answer upon his mind” 
Our readers will be amused to learn that these and similar expressions are the 
offspring of entire calmness and self-possession ; since Prof. N. says in express 
terms of our Review, * it is one which is not likely to affect my character or my 
peace.” [fsuch be the overflowings of his mind in its peaceful moods, it would 
be a curious spectacle to see him for once seriously angry. In that case, actine 
as he appears to do by the rule of contraries, we might expect that “ the tem. 
pest and whirlwind” of his passivun would be expressed in the language and de- 
portment of a gentleman. 

I) requesting or rather demanding the insertion of his letter, Prof. N. has 
treated ihe Conductors of the Christian Spectator, not as men who are influen- 
ced by a sense of honour, or integrity, or christian feeling, but as governed by 
no hi,.er motives than the sordid considerations of interest and fear. “If you 
do noi insert it in your work,” (he says,) I shall take every other means to give 
it publicity—it will probably find its way to many of your readers, and they will 
receive it with av impression particularly unfavourable to yourself and your 
cause.” This passage is explained by another. “I expect” (he says) “ the 
whole of the letter to be inserted without omission or alteration.” He is not 
satisfied with attempting to intimidate us Into submission, but to render the hu- 
miliation more compiete, he would compel us to publish the very terms of in- 
timidation and reproach by which it was effected ; that the world may know 
that we were influenced by no sense of justice or generosity in granting his re- 
quest; but solely by the dread‘ of his displeasure. Of such treatment there 
can be but one opinion among high-minded men of every sect and party. Prof. 
N. nimself could sot expect us to submit to this hanghty dictation, without re- 
garding us as abandoned to a sense of character. Serious as the alternative is, we 
must therefore prepare ourselves with becoming fortitude to meet the fearful 
consequences of his anger. 

But although Professor Norton has by this treatment forfeited all claim to 
our indulgence, it shall still, as we stated before, be with him alone to decide 
whetoer his comimunication ts inserted or not. Let him act by that rule whose 
authority he will not call in question—let him address the Conductors of the 
Christian Spectator in terms which he would willingly see applied to himself in 
the Christian Disciple, and his letter shall be promptly inserted. But if he re- 
jects this proposal (for whose fairness we appeal to every candid man of his own 
party) and chooses to adupt some other mode of making public his communica- 
tion, let him not intimate in doing it, that this step became necessary except by 
his own choice, for the intimation will not be true. 

We shall add a single remark as to the subject in debate. We understand 
Professor Norton, io his Tract, to impute to Calvinists the doctrine (which he 
states more explicitly in his letter,) that “ God creates men with a nature 
which necessarily makes them objects of his vengeance.” Or to divide the pro- 
position. 

I. That God createsa sinful nature in men. 

If. “ That this nature necessarily (i.e. by a physical necessity,) makes them 
the abjects of his vengeance ” 

Tihst he speaks of a physical necessity Professor N. will undoubtedly admit, 
for the subsequent sentence ascertains his meaning. “If as moral agents they 
can do nothing to deliver themselves from his curse §c.”” Such language can be 
applied to nothing but a necessity which is strictly physical. To speak thus of 
beings who transgress and suffer only of their free choice, would be a contradic- 
tion in terms. Nor could any man brind such a doctrine as “ blasphemy.” 
Such then are the sentiments (as explained and confirmed in his letter,) which 
Professor Norton attributes to Calvinists in his Tract. Now to the Question. 
Does Calvin or the Westminster confession inculcate these doctrines ? 

I, “ God creates a sinful nature in men.” So far is Calvin ftom maintaining 
this positien, that he disclaims and rejects it in the most pointed terms. In his 
cheeter on Original sin (Tost. Lib. If, cap. 1,) he spends two sections out of 
eleven in making this disclaimer, The very design of these sections 1s to ep: 
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nose those, “* who dare to charge God with their corruptions.” (Sect. 10, 11.) 
6 They falsely seek for the work of God,” he says, “in their own pollution.” 
« Wherefore let us remember that our fall must be imputed to a corruption of 
nature that we may not bring an accusation against God hiinself, the aathor of 
nature.” “It arises: not from creation, but the corruption of nature, that men 
being enslaved by sin can will nothing but what is evil.” Tnst. Lib. Il, cap. v, 
sect. 1. “ Lask what excuse can he plead, seeing that he cannot impute the 
hardness of his heart to any one but himself.” Do. Lib, IL. cap. v, section 5. 
“Thus” be concludes, “ vanishes the false and nugatory system of the Mani- 
eheans, who having imagined in man a@ substantial weakness (substantia- 
lem malitiam,)* presumed to invent for bim another Creator, that they might 
not appear to assign the cause and origin of evil, to a righteous God.” With 
this accords his coinment on Eph. ii, 3. “Since God” he says, “is the author 
of nature, how ts He absulved from guilt if men are naturally ina state of ruin ? 
| answer, nature is two fold, the first from God, the second from Man’s corvup- 
tion. The condemnation spoken of by Paul, is by no means derived from God, 
but from our depraved nature ; since we are not born such beings as Adam was 
created in the beginning, but are the corrupt descendants of a degenerate and 
polluted parent.” The Westminster Confession, in like manner, denies that God 
is made the Author of sin Sy their creed, (chap. 3,) and attributes our depraved 
nature to our first parents from whom “ it is conveyed to all their posterity, de- 
scending to them by ordinary generation.” (Chap. 6.) Professor N. may ex- 
claim, that all this is unphilosophical, and contradictory, and if he please, 
‘atheistical.” But these are not the points in question. He has stated the doe- 
trine of Calvin to be “ that God has so formed men that they are by nature 
wholly inelined to all evil.” Calvin on tie other hand repeatedly says God has 
not so formed them ;—that * their condemnation is by no means derived from 
God.” On the same point later Calvinists are equally explicit. ‘To suppose, 
‘says Dr. Ridgeley) that it (the soul) is created by God impure or with an ineli- 
nation or propensity to sin, cannot well be reconciled with the holiness of 
God.”+ Presdent Edwards likewise says, “there is not the least need of sup- 
posing any evil quality infused, implanted or wrought into the nature of man by 
any positive cause or influence whatever, either from God or the creature; or 
of supposing that man is conceived or boru with a fountain of evil in his heart, 
such as any thing properly posilive.”t All this may fill Professor N. with as- 
tonishment. He may again ask how can this be consistent, Se. &c. &e. 
But the question is not the consistency, but the fact, “what did these writers be- 
lieve and teach 2”) ‘To reject their most solemn declarations on this subject, is a 
baseness we would not think of charging or Professor N. ; and yet if this be not 
done, does he not stand before the public, convicted of misrepresentation ? 

Il. “ This nature necessarily (i. e. by a physical necessity) makes them objects 
of his (God’s) vengeance.” Such is the second part of Professor N’s statement 
of the doctrines of Calvinists. We have already shown that a physical necessi- 
ty must be here meant, otherwise the inference of Professor N. in the context 
fallsto the ground. What then does Calvin hold on this point? “ But if any 
one should ask them whether God is not necessarily good, and whether the 
devil is not necessarily evil, what answer would they make? For there is such 
a close connexion between the goodness of God and his divinity, that his deity 
is not more necessary than his goodness. But if any one should sacrilegiously 
object that little praise is due to God for his goodness, which he is constrained 
to preserve ; shall we not reply that his inability to do evil arises from his iofi- 
nite goodness and not from violence ? Wherefore if a necessity of doing well, 
impairs not the liberty of the divine will in doing well, if the devil who cannot 
but do evil, nevertheless sins voluntarily, who then will assert that man sins Jess 
voluntarily, because he is under a necessity of sinning.”|| With all bis singular 
notions of Calvin, Professor N. will hardly charge that writer with maintaining that 
God acts by a physicat- necessity ; and he cannot therefore but acknowledge that 
inthe view of Calvin “men are” not “by their nature necessarily (i.e. by a 


*By this term Calvin evidently means, a depravity created in the substance of man’: 
Dody or soul. 

t Body of Divinity, I, 341. t Treatise on Original sin, Part 4, chap. 1. 

| Inst. Lib. If, cap. iil, sect. 5. 
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physical necessity) made the objects of divine vengeance.” It is by a moral ne. 
cessity alone, according to this statement, that God is good or that man is eyjj. 
Many other passages of the same import might be cited. But why then does 
Calvin contend so warmly against man’s “ freedom of will.’ The mistake on 
this subject arises, we apprehend, from a change of metaphysical terms since his 
time. “The freedom of will,” against which Calvin contended, as we learg 
from his own statement,* was a kind of self determining power which was as- 
serted by his opponents—a sovereignty of the will by which it rises above the 
power of motive or inclination and arbitrarily selects what it chooses. Such a 
freedom of will destroys all notions of moral necessity either in God or man: 
and would indeed destroy all moral character in any being, no less effectually 
than physical necessity : it has therefore been long exploded by sound pbhi- 
losophy. We do not indeed apprehend that all Calvin’s views of metaphysical! 
subjects were either clear or correct. His was not the age of philosophical pre- 
cision. His system of theology was derived chiefly from the Scriptures. [py 
adapting it to the received system of philosophy at his time, he sometimes er- 
red: and many who followed him became still more erroneous. Neither in 
metaphysics nor in theology do we call him or any man Master. But he was 
very far from maintain:ag those blasphemous doctrines which are so often attri- 
buted to him by ignorant or designing men. As to the Westminster Divines we 
need hardly add that their ninth chapter commences in these words, “ God hath 
endued the mind of man with that natural liberty that it is neither forced nor by 
any absolute necessity of nature determined to good or evil.” The inability af- 
terwards spoken of, cannot therefore be physical necessity, but what is now 
termed moral inability. So little support do we here find for the statement 
which Professor N. has put into their mouths, that “God creates men with a na- 
ture which necessarily (in the physical sense) makes them objects of his ven- 
geance!” Here again it will be in vain to shift the question, and contend that 
there is no distinction between physical and moral ability or inability. That is 
not the point at issue. Did Calvin or the Westminster Divines mean to incul- 
cate any necessity which destroys or impairs the entire liberty and accounta- 
bility of men ; or makes God in the least degree the author of their transgres- 
sions? Both reply that they never did—that they abhor the suggestion. Sup- 
pose then their philosophy should be proved incorrect, would this impair their 
solemo deelarations as to what they believed and taught ? If not, then is not 
Professor N. again convicted of misrepresentation ? 

We have shown therefore that neither Calvin nor the Westminster Divines. 
(and we may add, no Calvinist within our knowledge) believed or taught the 
existence of such beings as Professor N. has described, * men with a nature 
which necessarily (in the physical sense) makes them the object of his (God’s) 
vengeance.” It isa chimera of his own imagination, to be found only in the re- 
gion described by the Poet, where dwell ‘ Perverse, all monstrous, all prodi- 
gious things.” To apply the doctrines of election or future punishment to such 
beings would be trifling indeed. In those doctrines we firmly believe. But we 
believe in them only in reference to beings for whom the Saviour has died; who 
have as complete liberty of choice and action as God himself ; and who if they 
perish, will perish solely in consequence of their own act and not by the act of 
God. Insupporting these doctrines we ask only a fair statement, and we fear 
not for the consequences. 


* Inst. Lib. II, cap. 11, sect. 7. 

7 Calvin maintains that there is in man a strong tendency to evil, which he denomin- 
ates a bondage to sin; as we say the drunkard isa slave to his appetite, and the passion- 
ate man to his anger. He would not therefore admit that beings who are in this sense 
slaves of sin could be called free. But he totally disclaims the doctrine of a physical ne- 
cessity. ‘Man does evil voluntarily and not by constraint.’’ (Lib. II, cap. 11, sect. 7.) 
And in the next preceding section but one, he mentions ‘ freedom from necessity,’ OF 
as he chooses to call it ‘freedom from coaction,’’ as belonging to man in his fallen state. 
The word necessity he prefers to use in the sense of President Edwards to denote moral 
certainty or fixed disposition. 








Errata.—P. 395, col. 1, line 23; for process read processes. P. 411, col. 1, line 7; for 
‘* Jast ellipsis in the part of it,’’ read ‘ellipsis in the last part of it.’’ 








